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THERE is no country in the present day more prolific of 
operatic composers than Italy, and yet very few of them ever 
attain to a hearing beyond the little theatre of their native town. 
In their case the prophet has no honour out of his own country. 
The names of Ponchielli, of Petrella, and of Gobatti, are known 
perhaps to a few stray travellers or musical amateurs, but have 
scarcely penetrated beyond the confines of the peninsula. Even 
Verdi, by far the most celebrated of modern Italian composers, 
and in many respects the greatest composer whom Italy has 
produced, has gained a favourable hearing for a very few works, 
and is perhaps best known by those by which he would the least 
care to be remembered, and has been almost as persistently | 
decried as Wagner himself. And yet his career has shown a 
remarkable amount of talent and perseverance inferior to that of 
no other musician, 

Giuseppe Verdi was born on the gth of October, 1814, at 
Lusseto, a little village of the Duchy of Parma. His parents 
were in a humble rank of life and unable to provide him with 
any better musical instruction than that afforded him by Provesi, 
the organist of the village church. Happily,however, among the 
inhabitants of Busseto, was one more discerning and at the 
same time in better circumstances than those around him. 
Signor Antonio Barezzi, a name which deserves well to be 
handed down to posterity among the few real patrons of art, was 
able to see in the crude efforts of young Verdi traces of the 
talent he was afterwards to display, and generously offered to 
defray the expenses of his education at the Conservatoire of 
Milan. Verdi accepted the offer, and proceeded to Milan in the 
summer of 1833, but was met at the very outset with a repulse. 
Francesco Basili, at that time director of the Conservatoire, re- 
pelled, as it was said, by the cold and unsympathetic looks of 
the applicant, flatly refused to admit him to any of his classes. 
Verdi was however not discouraged. He placed himself under 
the tuition of Lavigna the maestro al cembalo, or pianist at the 
great theatre of La Scala, a musician who did little more than 
look over and correct the compositions of his pupils. For three 
years Verdi worked here under the direction of Lavigna, writing 
pieces of various styles, among them being a Stabat Mater, but 
to the want of more thorough instruction and more careful 
guidance may be traced many of those inequalities of manner 
and crude writing which so many critics blame in his operas. 

His first début as a composer took place on the 17th of 
November, 1839, when his romantic opera Oberto, Conte di San 
Bonifasio was produced at La Scala. The influence of Bellini, 
especially of his Norma, was noticeable in the work which 
showed moreover signs of that dramatic spirit which runs 
through all Verdi's operas, and Oberto was received with much 
favour. His second attempt was less fortunate. Un giorno di 
regno brought out at La Scala in the December of the next year 
was performed only once. Verdi however and his librettist 
Felice Romani remodelled the work, and under the title of 
Il finto Stanislao it was brought out at Milan again in the fol- 
lowing year. The work was deficient in verve and geniality. 
Humour, except in very few instances, such as the convent 
scene in the last act of La Forza del Destino, is not a charac- 
teristic of Verdi, and opera bouffe not in his line. The opera is 
curious, however, as showing the germs of many of his cele- 
brated orchestral effects. But his failure was amply redeemed 
in the March of 1843, when Nabucco was brought out and 
enthusiastically received, The part of the king still remains.a 
favourite with dramatic baritones, and Ronconi especially found 
ample opportunities for acting in it. The music is however 
noisily written, full of ear-piercing passages for the brass instru- 
ments, and, except a melodious chorus of captives, is now but 
little heard. The work was produced in Paris in 1845, and in 
London in 1846, the name on the last occasion being changed to 
Nino in order to avoid shocking religious susceptibilities. It has 
never proved very attractive here, owing in a great degree to 
the slightness of the tenor part, and on the occasion of its 
revival for Signor Corsi’s début in 1857 was received with com- 
plete indifference. 

During the next two years Verdi produced two compara- 
tively successful works. J Lombardi, brought out at Milan on 
the 3rd of February, 1843, found its way to London in 1846, 
and, greatly expanded, was introduced to a Parisian audience at 
the Grand Opera under the title of ¥érusalem on the 26th of 
November, 1848. In England the spirited and dramatic trio, 





but otherwise the music failed to please here, though both in 
France and Italy the work has proved successful. Ernani founded 
on Victor Hugo’s well-known drama, was produced at Venice in 
March, 1844, with immense success. The poet objected to the 
title, and to gratify his scruples the name was changed to J! 
Proscritto and the scene transferred from Spain to Italy. Victor 
Hugo’s wrath was very short-lived, and. Ernani soon resumed 
its rightful name. It was the first opera by Verdi which was 
played in England, but neither on the occasion of its first pro- 
ductjon at Her Majesty's in 1845, or on those of its subsequent 
revivals has it ever obtained more than a very limited amount of 
popular favour in this country. 

For seven years Verdi had next to encounter a series of 
reverses and habitual ill-success, which would have broken down 
the spirit of most men. Out of nine operas, one only gained 
any favour at the time of production, and most of them failed 
utterly or have been revived occasionally unly to gratify the 
caprices of individual artists. J due Foscari, given at the theatre 
‘‘ Argentina” of Rome, in November, 1844, partly owing to a 
bad and repulsive libretto, failed utterly, and was scarcely more 
successful in England. Giovanna d’Arco, produced at Milan in 
February, 1845, in which the librettist makes the Maid of 
Orleans the mistress of the Dauphin, was coldly received, and 
even the efforts of Madame Patti, owing to whose desire to 
appear in armour the work was produced at the Theatre 
Italien of Paris in 1868 on a grand scale failed to make it 
asuccess. The music, though unequal, was admitted to contain 
many beauties, but the bad taste of the libretto was utterly repul- 
sive tothe French. Alzira, brought out at Naples in 1845, is 
known only by name, Aftila produced originally at Venice in 
March, 1846, and in London at Her Majesty’s on March the 14th, 
1846, was a dreary failure. Macbeth, unappreciated at Florence 
in March, 1847, has lately been revived successfully at Milan 
and is not unfrequently given by Mr. Mapleson’s troupe in the 
provinces, notably at Dublin. J Masnadieri, founded on The 
Robbers of Schiller, was brought out in London by Mr. 
Lumley on July the 2nd, 1847, having been offered by the 
composer in substitution for an opera on the subject of King 
Lear, which he was commissioned to write. Although Jenny 
Lind sang the music of the leading part, J Masnadieri, the only 
part she ever created fell flat, and fared but little better when 
given not long ago at Paris, 

A slight gleam of light in the success of ¥érusalem at Paris, 
in 1848, cheered Verdi, but the clouds soon settled down again. 
Il Corsaro, played at Trieste in the October of the same year, 
and the Battaglia di Legnano, produced at Rome in January, 
1849, enjoyed each but one brief and stormy night of existence. 
Luisa Miller, the book taken from Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, 
by the best of Verdi's librettists, Cammarano, was well received 
on its first production at Naples, in December, 1849, and has 
been heard both in London and in Paris, but Stiffelio brought 
out at Trieste, in the November of 1850, proved a most com- 
plete fiasco, the last of the long and disastrous sequence. 

The turn of the tide of fortune soon arrived. The dramas of 
Victor Hugo were again laid under contribution for a libretto 
and this time the ghastly tragedy of Le Roi s’'amuse was selected. 
Francis I. was changed into a Duke of Mantua, the other cha- 
racters received Italian names, and Rigoletto was played for the 
first time at Venice on the 11th of March, 1851. The opera is, 
perhaps, the best Verdi has ever written. Unpleasant as the story 
is the music is vividly dramatic. The reckless gaiety of ‘‘ Questa 
o quella,” the tender pathos of “ E il sol dell’ anima,’ and 
‘‘Veglia o donna,” the dramatic scene where the Jester is 
searching for his daughter, and the admirably constructed 
quartet in the last act, one of the very best bits of writing in 
its way, in the whole range of the lyric drama may be cited as 
some of the choicest morceaux in the opera. Rigoletto was pro- 
duced in London with Ronconi as the Jester, and in Paris in 
1857, and is one of the standard works of opera, wherever a 
baritone of any histrionic capacity is included in the company. 
Verdi’s fame was now thoroughly established, and he was uni- 
versally admitted to be the true successor of Bellini and Doni- 
zetti, and, indeed, now that the Achilles of music was “ sulking in 
his tent’ amidst the peaceful glades of Passy, the representative 
composer of modern Italy. His next work still further advanced 
his reputation. Of J/ Trovatore, produced at the Apollo Theatre 
of Rome on the 17th of January, 1853, and brought out the fol- 
lowing year in Paris and in London in 1855, there is but little 
need to speak in any detail. Attacked by most critics, denounced 
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always been a popular work, and no prima donna rests satisfied 
till she has sung the part of Leonora. 

Verdi’s next work is the one which made him best known in 
England. La Traviata, founded on the unpleasant Dame aux 
Camélias of the younger Dumas, was produced at Venice in 
March, 1853. Three years later Mile. Piccolomini, a piquante 
actress, but a singer of no pretensions to any real merit, intro- 
duced the frail heroine to,England, and owing partly to her 
clever acting and to the cry of immorality which our virtuous 


G . 5 
press at once set up, La Traviata soon became popular. In 


December of the same year, Mlle. Piccolomini played the part 
in Paris, and the opera soon became the rage, and now every 
prima donna of any note attempts the character of Violetta. 

The Traviata was followed by Les Vépres Siciliennes, a grand 
opera in five acts brought out in Paris on the 13th of June, 
1855, with Mlle. Cruvelli as the heroine, and produced five years 
later at Drury Lane. The French style was not congenial to 
Verdi, and the work has never been very popular. Simone 
Boccanegra written after the elaborate fashion of Wagner's 
school, produced at Venice, March 12th, 1856, and Aroldo, a 
new version of Stiffelio, his next works, were both failures. He 
was luckier, however, in Un Ballo in Maschera, which, written 
originally in 1855 for the San Carlo of Naples, was prohibited 
by the censor at the special instance of King Ferdinand. Trans- 
ferred in the course of the ensuing year to the Apollo at Rome, 
it was well received, and though inviting comparison with the 
Gustave of Auber, has always been popular both in London and 
Paris. 

Three more works—La Forza del Destino, written expressly 
for the Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg, and played there on 
the 11th of November, 1862; Don Carlos, produced at Paris in 
March, 1867, and Aida, composed at the request of the Khédive 
for the Grand Opera of Cairo, and produced there on the 24th of 
December, 1871—complete the list of Verdi’s operatic works. 
La Forza del Destino was brought out at Drury Lane, with a 
strong cast, during Mr. Mapleson’s management, and Mr. Gye 
has given us Don Carlos ; but the heavy libretto of the first, and 
the want of melody of the second, prevent their becoming popular 
additions to the répertoire of those houses, though La Forza del 
Destino contains some fine music, notably the scene in the inn, 
when the pilgrims’ chant is heard outside, the duet when the 
heroine seeks admission into the convent, which was magnifi- 
cently sung by Titiens and Rokitansky in London, and the music 
of the last act. Aida though performed in every other great city 
has hitherto been neglected in London for an obvious reason. 
The composer has learnt the value of his work, and—protected 
his rights! Verdi's last work is the Requiem Mass in honour of 
Manzoni. 

As the representative of Italian music, he was invited, in 
company with Meyerbeer, Auber, and Sterndale Bennett, to 
send in a composition to be performed at the opening of the 
so-called International Exhibition of 1862, but the work he con- 
tributed was of so fantastic and peculiar a nature, that it was 
declined. 

‘The composer's labours have brought him fortune as well as 
fame. In his native village of Busseto, the humble lad whom 
the wise charity of Signor Barezzi sent to Milan, is now one of 
the chief landed proprietors and “ La villa del Professore Verdi” 
is one of the sights of the place. During the Austrian occupa- 
tion no shout was more common than that of “ Viva VE RDI,” 
an anagram under which were Concealed the initials of ‘ Vittorio 
Emmanuele Ré D’ Italia.” 

The position that Verdi holds among composers is at present 
difficult to define accurately. He must be judged by a purely 
operatic standard, and in this respect he may fairly rank with 
Bellini and Donizetti. He has been accused of ruining half the 
voices of modern Italy by the excessive strain he puts upon 
them, and in some respects the accusation is well-founded. 
His voice parts are not perhaps written higher than those of 
other composers, and he may fairly plead that Meyerbeer gives 
his singers quite as heavy instrumentation to contend against. 
3ut much that Verdi writes is ungraceful and unvocaf. In 
cantabile passages he writes with ease and tenderness, but the 
succeeding movement is frequently violent and tormented in 
conception. A ready instance of this occurs in Leonora’s scena 
in Jl Trovatore. Nothing can be more graceful than the opening 
movement and the ascending scale on the words, “ Dolci s’udiro e 
flebili,” is charming. But the cabaletta, ‘‘ Di tale amor,’’ is 
clumsy and freakish, without meaning or character, and full of 
awkward and inelegant intervals. It is in this respect more 
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Signor Verdi has strained and injured the voices of his singers. 
Then many of his airs are ill-fitted to the words, while his har- 
monies are seldom of a very elaborate style, and his frequent 
introduction of unison passages is trivial and monotonous. 

But against these defects Signor Verdi may set some rare 


gifts. Many of his melodies are deliciously pure and free, dis- 
playing perhaps no very great originality, but still thoroughly 


pleasing. There he possesses in a high degree the power of 
construction. The quartet in Rigoletto, in which the gay 


accents of the Duke, the coquettish sentences of Maddalena, 
the sobs of Gilda and the muttered vengeance of the Jester are 
so marvellously wrought together, and yet so thoroughly indi- 
vidualised and distinct, is a masterpiece. The well-known 
quintet in Uu Ballo in Maschera, the double chorus of students 
and pilgrims in La Forsa del Destino, and, notwithstanding the 
curious coincidence of its harmonies with a German Volkslied, 
the universally popular ‘ Misereré” may be cited also as 
instances of constructive power. And then Verdi is always 
dramatic, and effective. He is quick in seizing a situation and 
taking full advantage of it, and this is a talent which redeems 
triviality of melody and ultra-simplicity of harmony. His more 
ambitious works—we except Aida, which we have not heard 

are to our mind less successful than those written for pure 
Italian theatres. It is not given to every one to wield the 
gigantic force of Meyerbeer or Wagner, especially one whose 
choral harmony is a weak point. It is possible that with 
increased leisure and less need for constant exertion, Signor 
Verdi may produce some work as superior to the series which 
commenced with Rigoletto, as they are to their predecessors. A 
greater discrimination used in the selection of a /ibretto is a first 
step towards this success. Aida, which is by all accounts a 
really great work, may prove the precursor of still greater 
efforts which will raise their author from the rank of a great 
Italian composer to that of a composer great among musicians. 
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INDIA AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 





Tue Indian Court, recently opened at the International Exhibition, 
if regarded only as a Fine Arts display of the manufacturing resources 
of India in carpets, shawls, metal work, silk, muslin, cotton, jewellery, 
etc., must be pronounced as exceedingly interesting and valuable, 
although of course to those at all acquainted with India, it can after 
all be regarded, taken relatively, as little more than the disjecta membra 
of what such an exhibition should be. The collection, however, abso- 
lutely considered, is really too good and too varied to justify captious 
criticism, and so we conclude that we must be thankful for what we 
have here got before us, and certainly there is enough—if carefully 
inspected in detail—to give the general public a very considerable 
insight into Indian art, manufactures, and especially into the domestic 
life and most familiar occupations of the people. Messrs. Farmer and 
Rogers, Messrs. Watson and Bontor, and Mr. Vincent Robinson, dis- 
play upon the lofty walls some very magnificent carpets, while in a 
side recess the latter gentleman has reproduced, we believe, an 
Egyptian House, which, although hardly perhaps in place here, 
deserves notice for its fidelity to the ordinary details of such an abode. 
It is only just to mention here, by the way, that the carpets and rugs 
sent in by private firms, are generally very superior to those exhibited 
by the Indian Government. 

The models shown are curious and instructive. There is, for in- 
stance, one of a “‘Chatram,” or travellers’ Inn, built of granite. It 
encloses an open courtyard in the centre, and has some resemblance 
to an ancient Roman house. The model of a native house in course 
of construction, with its scaffold and busy workmen, is very interesting, 
as is also the model of a ‘“grocer’s shop,” in Bombay, the vendor 
sitting in a kind of tray, divided into compartments, containing his 
various wares. Then there is a native blacksmith at work, the low 
anvil necessitating sitting on the ground at the toil; a Chunam grind- 
ing-mill, and a capital representation of a public road in Bombay, 
with excellent doll-like representations c* the ordinary human traffic, 
all dressed in appropriate costumes. ihere are, too, some equally 
excellent models of several important public works, such as the Stone 
Bridge across the Munzo River, Chaitroo, Punjaub, a wire Suspension 
Bridge over the Choran River, in the same Province, and other similar 
works. 

The collection of arms and armour is sure to attract considerable 
notiee. We were struck in many cases by the great width and weight 
of the sword-blades, as compared with the small handles, while the 
almost endless variety in the form and character of daggers, must be 
to some minds very suggestive of the character of the people whence 
they emanated. The elaborate sheathes of some of the swords, 
resplendent in green and gold, and the lavish use of ornament on 
every detail, are truly Oriental. Among the daggers, or knives, 
there is one form of hilt very peculiar. It consists of two handles, 
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connected by a cross-bar, so that apparently in striking, the bar only 
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is grasped, the double handle affording protection for the hand, but 
necessitating what we should consider the awkward condition of a 
pushing, or rather, a digging thrust; it is noteworthy, too, that the 
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blades of some of these daggers are of enormous width. There are 


all tricked out with the most extravagant use of ornament, and evi- 
dently aiming at the most florid forms and hues. On the other the 
work is English—plain, solid, and strong. One cannot help contrasting 


| two fine displays of saddlery. In the one case of native workmanship, 
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the two types, and thinking of the present historical relations of the two | the exquisite muslins of Dacca, will, at all events, fascinate all lady 
peoples producing them. visitors. ‘Texture, pattern, and colour are alike of their kind, perfect, 
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appreciate the motives of those who, after the capture of Delhi— 
during the Indian Mutiny—kept large bonfires going in the courtyards 
of the pillaged palaces of the treacherous king. 

Jewellery, in the form of bracelets, anklets, head ornaments, Xc., is 
well represented; the gold employed is nearly, or quite pure, and in 
many cases the filigree work and delicate chasing merits high praise. 
The same, indeed, may justly be said of the ivory and wood carving. 
In the case of the latter some small fancy boxes carved into the simili- 
tude of clustering leaves, every separate vein being perfectly reproduced, 
are beautiful examples of Indian art in its patience, skill, and truth to 
nature. We should mention also a very fine case containing remark- 
ably good metal work from Lucknow, Cashmere, and other places, while 
there are admirable specimens given of native pottery and book-binding 
—this last being extraordinarily good considering the pitch that Euro- 
peans have reached in the art. The very admirable and well-arranged 
collection by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. of books, maps, views, 
newspapers, and periodicals relating to India deserves the highest com- 
mendation, and forms a most interesting adjunct to the whole. 

A very choice collection of miniature paintings of remarkable persons 
and places in India is sure to be much noticed. There is a group of 
portraits, numbered 67, representing six beautiful women, whose fine 
expressive eyes, intellectual foreheads, and flowing hair arranged in an 
almost Western style, have far more of a European than an Oriental 
look. In the case, indeed, of most of the historical portraits here ex- 
hibited a very high degree of culture is evident, and it is clear that in 
India the Asiatic type of character long since attained its highest 
intellectual development and its greatest pitch of natural refinement. 
Then we have, too, some equally cleverly executed views of native 
scenery, and especially of such native architectural achievements as 
those of the Jumna Musjid, the Umritsur Temple, and the Taj, from 
the garden and riverside at Agra. While treating of this branch of 
native art it is only fair to note an oil painting called ‘* Tuning the 
Vina,” representing a native woman reclining on a couch, engaged in 
tuning a kind of guitar. The form and colouring are good for native 
art, and promise that one day India may, perhaps, attain a place of 
her own in European picture galleries; and, certainly, Indian artists 
cannot be in want of natural objects for the display of their genius. 

It is worth noting that in native art many of the specimens here 
shown are, on a cursory glance, coarse and crude, but if a little trouble 
is taken to examine them at a proper distance, quite a contrary im- 
pression will be obtained. There is, for example, a specimen of an orna- 
mented native ceiling—a geometrical pattern diamonded in crystal, and 
picked out in a variety of colours. At first sight it is coarse, blotchy, 
and altogether bizarre, if not vulgar. But on retiring a due distance 
the various parts blend harmoniously together—one whole impression 
is obtained, and you can easily imagine how, in a palace where there 
is ample distance, the effect may be extremely fine. 

In studying the specimens here shown of Indian art, due account 
should be taken of the widely different conditions under which the 
artist has worked, from those surrounding the object as it appears here. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind, or it will be impossible to avoid 
injustice in many cases to Indian art, which considered per se—as shown 
in this court—may often be termed barbarous and uncouth, where it is 
really refined and exactly suited to the climatic and social conditions 
of the energies producing it. 

The whole exhibition is under the direction of Dr. Forbes Watson, 
Dr. Birdwood, and Lieutenant Boyle. We understand that the pur- 
chaves have been effected and the collecting executed in India, by Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac, Secretary to the Indian Committe, aided by many local 
secretaries. Itis a pity that no catalogue has been provided. One 
intelligently compiled and fairly explanatory, would have been invalu- 
able to a collection like this, which, taken as a whole, must be pronounced 
as exceedingly good, and well worthy the repeated visits of all who take 
any interest in the concerns of our Indian Empire. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
III.—Propucrion. 

In my last chapter I endeavoured to demonstrate how in the 
true Law of Population there is at once the explanation of, and 
the solution to, all those social evils which at present are gene- 
rally ascribed to surplus population—a phrase which being 
properly interpreted simply signifies people suffering from the 
joint action of their own ignorance and the misgovernment of 
their rulers. I have tried to make clear the great fact that it is 
only by means of an initially rapid multiplication of the species 
that the individual can be fully developed. It may, indeed, be 
said, that the numbers necessary to attain the highest prac- 
ticable civilization in its perfected application both to the family 
and the individual, actually diminish, relatively considered, just 
in proportion as society nears its maximum of moral and 
material good. Surely of all the possible methods that could 
have been devised for man’s well being—none could be more 
benign or better adapted to the absolute relations of man and 
nature than this? Man, we may say, when viewed as a mere 
unit, standing solitary, and unaided by inventions among the 
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stupendous and unintelligent forces of primal nature—is virtually 
impotent and ever liable to perish from some of the myriad 
forms of destruction which then continuously threaten his 
existence on every side. What then is our immediate want in 
this critical stage of human history ? It is thought—for thought 
means invention, and invention implies the rapid and final sub- 
jugation of every natural agency inimical to man, and the 
ultimate expression into substantiality of every natural agency 
capable of contributing to his happiness, moral or material. Now 
to evoke thought, it is essential that there be population, and we 
actually find that at this stage of human progress population 
increases rapidly. As a result thought is conserved, and con- 
served thought—by producing a multitude of material agencies 
for improving man’s physical state—leads directly to the 
creation of capital and a permanent form of ever accelerating 
civilization is thus initiated. We perceive, therefore, that the 
human race multiplies fast when its future happiness depends on 
rapid increase for obtaining an adequate control over nature, 
but as that race develops intellectually, a new and counteractive 
principle, but not one destructive and fell, as Malthusians 
pretend, comes into play. The law of population in fact receives 
an effectual check, which, variable in the individual, is constant 
with the species—in the principle which in brief may be defined 
as one declaring through results, inevitable as benignant, that 
the progeny of the brain shall as a rule increase at the expense 
of that of the body. It might, indeed, have been supposed that 
one law of increase would have prevailed over the whole organic 
world, and that there would be no material variation in the 
method of man's multiplication from that of the brutes. But 
instead, we find that wherever there is the least differentia and 
the greatest homogeneity—there does reproduction attain its 
highest activity. Thus there is infinitely more grass produced 
than wheat—wheat being in reality only a higher development 
of grass. But many will, perhaps, exclaim how many places 
there are where intense misery prevails and appears to proceed 
from no other cause but over-population. Admitted; but this 
—remembering what an almost universal misgovernment in a 
more or less destructive form has accomplished for thousands 
of years—is exactly what might be anticipated. We must not 
look for miracles to counteract the inevitable results of human 
ignorance, folly, indolence, vice, and crime. We cannot breathe 
on the summit of the highest mountain—but notwithstanding 
this, we cannot doubt the perfect benevolence of the Being 
designing that breathing apparatus; and whether men enter or 
are forced into circumstances fatal to the normal conditions of 
their well-being, it is vain to look for a suspension or even a 
modification of the fixed laws governing those circumstances. 
Let us take the densest population in the foulest quarter of 
a great city. What is the one most noticeable feature which at 
once strikes the observer, and moves him to compassion most ? 
It is always the extraordinary number of children who, diseased, 
deformed, dirty, and ignorant, universally swarm as though that 
which festered could also foster them. You, innocent, bene- 
volent, thoughtful reader, have doubtless seen this often. You 
may have written, you have certainly spoken against population, 
possibly even exclaimed against marriage, without which as a rule 
and not an exception, society, properly speaking, cannot exist. 
But what do you really inveigh against? Against increasing 
numbers—i,¢., against the very means expressly provided as the 
only agency whereby man in his degraded and ignorant stage 
can possibly succeed, unless aided from without, in over- 
mastering the physical obstacles which everywhere deprive him 
of his natural right to an average at least of material and moral 
happiness. You know—some of you who read these lines—that 
it has been thus with yourselves. And thence you have prac- 
tically upbraided nature, and denounced the most blessed of all 
her laws. In the swarms of morally-blighted, of physically 
degraded and helpless children, who so offended your eyes, you 
have witnessed the operation of the very law designed to combat, 
and eventually overcome, the very evils which have so shocked 
you. The people are there; they are degraded—they seem lost 
to civilization as you understand, as you yourself exemplify, it. 
But—if the existing Governmental systems permitted—there 
too is their certain salvation ready provided by that very law of 
population which gives numbers, that by sheer force of muscle the 
way may be cleared for the ultimate operation of those now 
latent nervous forces which will at last complete the triumph of 
mind over matter. Grant this miserable populace but reason- 
able access to the still unappropriated resources, agencies, and 
powers of physical nature, and, as if by enchantment, all this 
fearful misery, this deep degradation will disappear, and the 
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people, emerging thence civilised and cultured, will no longer 
multiply as under their old unhappy conditions, but fall under 
the saving dominion of the happy law that ordains the slowest 
rate of reproduction among the most heterogeneous and highly 
diflerentiated individuals of any given class of organised beings. 
A successful civilization, however, has enclosed the degraded 
population—it matters little to them whether in selfishness or 
ignorance—within artificial barriers which the natural recupera- 
tive forces of human nature were never designed to burst. It is 
thus—and the truth should be universally proclaimed, however 
unpalatable it be to some—that the more or less pauperised sec- 
tions of civilised states, abandoned to their own narrow resources 
and fatal ignorance, only waste and wear away against the in- 
flexible barriers of their hard lot, what might be the sure means 
to their regeneration. And yet nature, so bounteously prolific in 
possible as well as in positive blessings, raises up in the 
multitude of children generation after generation competent even 
here in the midst of abject poverty and consolidated vice, to 
work out their own physical, and ultimately as a sure sequence 
thence, their moral salvation. Alas! nature raises them up in 
vain, and generation after generation go down unmarked, almost 
unmourned, to that vast grave of the pauperised peoples who 
might each in its place have become the nucleus of a prosperous 
and productive state, instead of being only the awful agency 
for perpetuating poverty and all the evils resulting thence. 

At the risk of prolixity I have dwelt, but not—remembering 
the momentous issues involved—I trust, unduly, on this section 
of my subject, because it is naturally the foundation of the whole 
superstructure of facts composing the arguments that have to 
be built upon it. A clear conception, indeed, of the true law of 
Population is surely the initial condition to a correct compre- 
hension of every human condition and state, and the only safe 
guide to the best of all possible governments within our reach. 
We have now reached the abstract principle that, relatively, the 
more population increases the rate of production in the means 
of support, the more does it diminish the rate of its own increase. 
Let us pass on to the concrete part of the proposition. What 
are the materials and forces at the command of mankind? 
Roughly expressed they may be summed up as earths, minerals, 
clastic fluids, heads, heat light. Now these—if wholly free of 
human action—result wholly in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms whose absolute correlation is probably the greatest marvel 
of the whole material creation. 

We find, then, by chemical analysis, that plants imbibe from 
the atmosphere carbonic acid, and a variety of minerals evolv- 
ing oxygen, starch, and fibrin, etc. These are the special re- 
quirements of the animal world, which in exchange gives back 
the carbonic acid, the water, salts, and phosphates, absolutely 
necessary for the support of the vegetable kingdom. The circle 
of action is then perfect, and we see that the very existence of 
the animal is dependent on that of the vegetable world, and 
vice versd. ‘The correlation is complete, and the circulation of 
matter goes on as regularly as the revolution of the globe itself. 
Passing from nature, then, to man, we find that of necessity 
on emerging from a barbarous condition, he first develops agri- 
culture, thus involving vital changes of form, and including, of 
course, cattle rearing as well as tillage. After this has gone on 
a certain time, a far higher stage is reached, and man, having 
forced nature to yield a surplus—a surplus to afford leisure— 
and leisure to condition invention, matter is made to undergo 
various mechanical and chemical changes of form, and manu- 
factures are developed. So far, all is indeed very good. Man 
is on all sides a gainer, and the further the development of 
agriculture and manufacture can be carried, the greater must 
necessarily be the net sum of human happiness, wealth or 
capital. 
tions forbid this consummation by reason of the necessity they 
severally or jointly occasion for matter not only undergoing 
changes of form, but changes also of place. It is obvious that, 
could the two processes—agriculture and manufacture—be con- 
ducted in perfect connection with each other, as in the functional 
correlation of animal and plant, already described, there would 
be absolutely no waste, and thence there could be—assuming 
no want. 

But transporters and carriers of various kinds have to be 
called into being, and it is in a great measure from the reckless 
abuse of their functions that a great part of the sum of human 
sullering proceeds. 

Reverting to our example of the animal and plant, it must 
be allowed that nothing can be more beautiful than the inter- 
dependence of these two great divisions of organised life. The 
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plant draws from the soil exactly those substances which the 
animal does not need, giving forth as exactly those substances 
essential to the life of the animal, which in its turn gives back 
to the earth and atmosphere elements required by the plant. 
Thus is it universally where man is not, or where he acts in 








harmony with this most benignant law. How far this law is 
obeyed, let worn-out soils and trade-impoverished peoples wit- 
ness. Wherever men, through combined g-eed and ignorance, 
persist in abstracting matter from any district, and paying 
nothing back, or endeavouring to cheat nature with base coin, 
for all her unspeakable bounteousness, then inevitably must her 
balance be disturbed, and as inevitably will some section or 
sections of mankind suffer—too often only the innocent for the 
guilty—until that balance is re-adjusted. Before, however, 
inquiring into the use or abuse of the natural products of the 
earth, it will be desirable to ascertain as far as practicable the 
relative aspects of production. In my next, therefore, I shall 
endeavour to contrast the probable with the absolute population. 
supporting power of several countries of the world. 











Songs of two Worlds. (Second Series). By a New Writer. 
H. S. King & Co. 

WE approach this second series of ‘‘ Songs of Two Worlds” 
in the spirit and confidence of an augur who has seen his 
vaticinations realised. There was that in the mixture of fresh- 
ness, culture, poetic fancy, and aptness at wedding bright 
thoughts to well chosen words, which assured us the ‘ new 
writer” had the making of a poet. Not one of your mystics: 
not a writer who writes what, six months afterwards, he would 
be puzzled to read and interpret ; but a writer to enlist generous 
sympathies, to spur to high endeavours, to kindle the fire in 
others which burns not the less brightly in himself, because a 
classical training has taught him the advantage and grace of 
form and polish. Such, we were sure, when reading his first 
volume, was the author of “ Songs of Two Worlds ;” and, now 
that, according to his own account, he is at the mid-point of his 
undertaking (for there is another series yet to come), we see not 
only no falling off, but a steady advance towards perfection in 
his art and calling. In the first place, as we know him better 
it is interesting to be able to ascertain more exactly his standard 
and model. And in the first poem of the volume before us, is 
to be found a not unimportant hint of this, for therein we gather 
in the lines ‘* To an Unknown Poet, that the writer, himself a 
Silurian, a poet unknown truly to the million, but loved, 
cherished, and recurred to, over and over again, by the few 
who, having a true taste in poetry, find in his melodious swan- 
notes a charm and solace which no other sacred poet of our 
land can offer in equal measure. To Vaughan, perhaps, our 
author owes the high argument and the elevated tone of his 
poetry, as well as its trustfulness, and it is clearly a stimulus of 
the best kind which he expresses in one stanza of his verses to 
an illustrious fellow-poet and Silurist : 

“Thou art so high, and yet unknown: shall I 
Repine that I too am obscure ? 
Nay, what care I, though all my verse shall die, 
If only it is pure ?” 

The poet assuredly, in our day, has no small claim to a 
hearing, and deserves an exceptionally hearty welcome, who 
tenders purity of expression, subject, and thought, as of the 
essence of poetry, and we wish that there were more of our 
minstrels who were imbued with the spirit of the “Olor 
Iscarius.’’ Not, indeed, that it should be inferred by those who 
have not yet made acquaintance with the “ Songs of Two 
Worlds,” that its author resembles Henry Vaughan in his deep 











and recondite—often half-veiled—expression of his poetic | 
We should say that where he is most attractive, and 
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most likely to win favour, is in his singularly transparent, but 


yet eminently poetic, portrayal of nature-pictures, current 
fancies, and images that claim a poet's handling and exposition. 
The manner of his contemporaries is to glory in a vague and 
dreamy haze, as well in creeds as in poetry and philosophy. 
And an unpoetical public is in danger of taking for granted, in 
its unconsciousness, that this sort of indefiniteness is the 
characteristic of true poetry. But we trust our new writer's 
healthy sketches and glimpses of nature, as his eyes have seen 
it and realised, will set a truer fashion, for we could name half-a- 
dozen poems in the volume before us, which, while they recall 
the best and wholesomest English poets of the past, at the same 
time teach the reader to realise the poetic aspects of the works 
of creation, and to find a joy in musing on the world and Him 
who made it. Of such are “ Revival’ (p. 46); “An Ode ona 
Fair Spring Morning” (80-90), ‘‘A Midsummer Night,” “A 
Yorkshire River,” and other such-like poems. Several of these 
have been either named or noticed by our contemporaries ; and 
in the second of these we have enumerated there are parts 
which might not only bear quotation, but assert a place amongst 
the best descriptive poetry of the nineteenth century. But the 
same poetic utilisation of life-long observation and love of nature 
peeps out in other poems, less noticeable at the first glance, 
such as the verses to a “Child of Nature,” which are instinct 
with images taken from the field with which the author is so 
charmingly familiar. ‘Thus, where he sings, 
** Far off I see the season 
When thy childhood’s course is run 
And thy girlhood opens wider 
Beneath the growing sun; 
And the rose begins to redden 
But the violets are done. 
And farther still the summer, 
When thy fair tree, fully grown, 
Shall burgeon and grow splendid 
With blossoms of its own: 
And the fruit begins to gather 
But the buttercups are mown.” (p. 145.) 
Or where again, in a so-called *‘Cynic’s Day-dream,” which 
discourses of perplexing life-problems with a fervour which is 
another characteristic of this author, he parenthetically imagines 
a country retreat, where, 
‘“* If kind fate should grant at length 
Ere fame and brain have lost their strength, 
In my own country homestead dear 
‘To spend a portion of the year, 
What joys were ours if modest wealth 
Should come with still unbroken health. 
There shelter’d from the ruder wind 
Thro’ the thick woods we'll range, to find 
The spring's first flower, the autumn’s fruit, 
Strange fungus or misshapen root. 
Mark where the wood-quist or the thrush 
Builds on tall pine or hazel-bush : 
See the brave bird with speckled breast 
Brood fearless o’er the teeming nest, 
And bid the little hands refrain 
From every act of wrong and pain. 
Observe the gossip cronies sit 
By their own doors, the white ow! flit 
Thro’ the dim fields, and still enjoy 
The wondering talk of girl or boy. 
Sweet souls, which at life’s portal stand 
And all within, a wonderland— 
Oh, treasure of a guileless love, 
Fit prelude of the joys above.” (p. 152.) 
But it is not to be supposed that in this facility of description, 
which happily graces the only ballad in the book (* Gilbert 
Beckett and the Fair Saracen”), and so frequently illustrates or 
enlivens more subjective poetry, that we see our author recog- 
nises it asa gift to be used, his sole or chiefest strength consists. 
He realises the element of knight-errantry which is inseparable 
from the true poet, and which fires him with a zeal to put down 
wrong and to uphold and enthrone the right. He cannot 
acquiesce in a muzzle for his Muse when current subjects plead 
for expression, or succumb to the timorous practice of falling 
back upon by-gone themes, because the touching upon them treads 
on no toes, and is void of possible offence. In his Apology 
(pp. 48-63) he writes, 
** What shall the limner only paint 
Blue hills with adumbrations faint, 
Or misty aureoled saint, 
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And scorn to ponder flower or tree, 
Ripe fields, child faces, summer sea, 

And all fair things that be; 
Nor care thro’ passion’s endless play 
Our living brethren to portray, 

Who fare to doom to-day, 
When the sun’s finger deigns to trace 
Each line and feature of man's face, 

Its beauty and disgrace ? ” 
| and in his practice throughout, it will be seen that the themes he 
most affects are such as are dearest to the social reformer, the 
believer in the improvement, if not the perfectibility, of his kind. 
Not long ago, in one of Lord Lytton’'s fables in song, there 
occurred a hit at resort to classical subjects and to ancient image- 
worship, when living and breathing topics for poetry are crying 
aloud for an exponent. And the “new writer" (it would be 
pleasanter to give his name, if he.would throw off his incognito), 
shows his sympathy with such a protest in his longer pieces, ‘ The 
New Order,” “ From my Window,” “ The Cynic's Day-dream,” 
above noticed, and the “Hymn in Time of Idols,” which last 
breathes the nineteenth century toleration out of no thoughtless 
or * laissez-faire” spirit of sloth, but, we might almost say, out of 
a Christian charity, grafted on a stock of iconoclastic antece 
dents. Other pieces touch with a wise reserve such themes as 
** At Midnight,” and aim at redress for wretchedness by sowing 
seed, which is to ripen in the moved soil of the reader's heart 
and conscience. It should be added that, for an exposition of 
motive in treating this class of subjects, the poet's manifesto 
may be found in the short poem “ Courage” (p. 126). We have 
not space to speak of one of the most imaginative poems of 
the present series, ‘The Organ Boy,” but it isc too long to 
quote entire, and too good to garble. Enough to say, that the 
theme is treated in a manner quite novel, and that is made to 
open out speculations and foreshadowings of the highest poetic 
merit. But we must end with one of the thinly-sown love songs 
which the volume yields, not perhaps the best one, but the 
briefest ; one, however, which breathes the Old World spirit of 
deference and devotion which we should imagine is still dearer 
to the fair sex than any attainment of “rights,” which must 
supersede such privileges. Simply bidding the author * God- 
speed,” as a poet of true gift and truest purpose, we shall end 
with his “ Song” from p. 25 :— 


(p. 


51.) 








‘It was not that thine eyes 
Were blue as autumn skies, 
It was not that thine hair 
Was as an angel's fair, 
No excellence of form could move 
A finer soul to so much love. 
Nor that in thee I sought 
lor precious gems of thought, 
Nor ever hoped to find 
Hid treasure in thy mind. 
Gray wisdom comes with time and age, 
And thine was an unwritten page. 
But that I seemed in thee 
My other self to see, 
Yet purer and more high, 
Than meets my inner eye, 
Like that enamoured boy, who, gazing down, 
His lower self would in his higher drown.” 


By J. T. Lisrapo, author of * Maurice Rhyn- 


Civil Service. > Rh 
A novel in two volumes. Henry 5. King 


hart,’’ etc. 
& Co. 

It is not without a certain feeling of trepidation, that one 
takes up a second novel by a writer who has already, by his first, 
made a certain mark in the world of literature. There is so 
great a danger that sudden success may have spoiled him 
rendered him careless or clutching; he may be weak enough to 
think that his fame is established, and that he need take no more 
pains, but foist any rubbish he pleases upon the public; or he 
may, having by some singular accident made money by his 
early success, be greedy of gain, and hurry out inchoate work 
for the sake of what some publisher may be disposed to give 
him. ‘Therefore, the critic might be forgiven a somewhat weary 
sigh in opening ‘Civil Service.” ‘ Maurice Khynhart” was 
universally acknowledged to be an exceptionally good first novel, 
and there was some fear that the author might not sustain his 
early promise; but before we had read a dozen pages, it dawned 
upon us that there was no cause for alarm, and that we might 
prepare to enjoy that rarest of treats, a really well-told and 
interesting story. Mr. Listado must certainly increase his 


reputation by his latest effort in fiction. 
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In the first place, he shows that he understands the gist of 
novel writing. He tells his story in a simple, straightforward 


manner, sticking to it, and not worrying the reader with dull , 
| writer has, evidently, known and lived with and in the people and 


moral disquisitions, or pseudo-enthusiasm. Nothing is more 
irritating than to have the thread of a narrative broken off, in 
order that the writer may indulge in high-flown disquisitions, 
upon the probable objects of Providence, or upon the possible 
conduct of somebody under impossible circumstances! Now 
Mr. Listado is above such cheap ways of exciting curiosity, and 
making copy; possibly the good sense which kept his book 
within the limits of two volumes, instead of spoiling his story 
by spinning it out to the orthodox three, may have something to 














do with this. At any rate, it is agreeable to meet with a writer, 
who will suffer us to read his story, and make our own pious 
reflections. Then there is a life-like air about the book; the 





scenes described. Whether he is describing the attack upon the 
Irish grange, or the room in the Cheque Office, or the dance in 
Westbourne Terrace, we feel that his description is the result of 
actual experience, and that neither Irish ruffian, nor cool clerk, nor 
dainty high-born damsel have been, like the German professor's 
giraffe, ‘evolved from his own internal consciousness.” We 
have, all of us, smoked with Hugh Haughton, and waltzed with 
Adela Kendal, and most of us have taken tea with Mrs. Gwynne, 
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THE TOMB OF THE SCALIGERS, 


and some few, happy men, have made love in fun to Sissy 
Corrigan. ‘That is, in our opinion, the great charm of the book 
—cilever as it is in many other respects—it is so essentially life- 
like; you get to know the people, and sympathise with them, 
and their fortunes become interesting accordingly. 

The tale, although professedly, and in a certain sense actually, 
it deals with the fortunes of Agmond Gwynne, clerk in Her 


Majesty's Cheque Office, turns in effect chiefly on those of Miss | 


Grace Haughton. She is a well-drawn portrait of one of those 
true, noble women who are such helps to mankind—a girl with 


aspirations above the possibilities of her womanhood, who finds | 
| Hugh was engaged to Adela Kendal, daughter of an old book- 


their true outlet in spurring on her friend and secret lover to 
noble deeds, until she merges her great thoughts in his more 
perfect life, of which she was herself the main cause. Grace 
is none the less charming, bécause her richly-deserved pros- 
perity comes upon the reader almost with a shock—so well has 


the secret been kept. The Haughtons were an old Irish family, 
whose fortunes had gone up and down, till the presumptive heir 
to the baronetcy was little better than a drivelling old sot, with a 
clever, designing son, Hugh, a clerk in the Cheque Office. The 
actual! possessor of the title, having married a young wife, was 
regularly under her thumb, and as he had the right of alienating 
the family estate in her favour, Hugh was naturally on the look 
out. When death came, followed by an obnoxious will, the best 
chance seemed to be the marrying of his cousin—for many 
reasons, which the reader must find out for himself; only, Grace 
had not the smallest intention of being sacrificed, added to which 


worm of a lawyer. Adela’s character is the best in the book ; 
there is something singularly pathetic and natural in the way in 
which the high-spirited beauty submits to all her lover's wishes, 
and turns traitor and liar, against her own better-self, to serve 












remorse, she circumvents him at last, is natural; and it is 
impossible to feel any sympathy for old Crouch, who richly 
deserved all he got—whatever may be thought of the means of 
his discomfiture! One cannot help feeling that a better fate 
might have been reserved for poor Adela, than marrying Mr. 
Villiers Burkit. Sissy Corrigan, again, is a delightful study ; 
the warm-hearted Irish girl, with her natural effervescence toned 
down, refined by eduéation, yet with that amount of innate “ go” 
about her which made her the most valuable of all the elec- 
tioneering powers, when it came to getting Davie Lynch in for 
Selskar, in spite of the Protestants and the “* Democrat,” with 
Father Tim to boot! The mention of that same Father Tim 
reminds us of one of the most striking passages in the novel, 
viz: that at page 123 in the second volume where his character 
is so happily hit off; we get the best view of the practical result 
of what every one must regret, the prevalent modern Roman 


the man she loves. Even her stratagem, by which, in furious | 
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practice of taking the priests from among the lower orders, 
Agmond Gwynne, who must, we suppose, be considered the 
hero, is not so very interesting; but then how few boys are! 
and, for the rest, he is an honest, good fellow, in whose good 
fortune one may sincerely rejoice. Hugh is not a pleasant 
character, but he is a painfully true one. Perhaps, the charac 
ters which show the greatest skill are Mrs. Haughton, Mrs. 
Gwynne, and Gerald Fitzgerald. We are not going to tell out 
readers who Gerald really was, because that would spoil a story 
which we hope they will read for themselves, but the portrait ‘is 
masterly. 

We do not attempt to quote from “Civil Service.” In out 
opinion, such a practice can seldom do justice to a novel—so 
much depends upon the text, and upon the gathering interest 
as the story proceeds. But, if we were called upon, to cite the 
instances which have most impressed us, we should mention the 
attack on Boolabawn, the whole of the electioneering business, 
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the scene of the trial, the description of the Cheque Office, and 
—best of all—the scene in which Adela Kendal upsets the 
nefarious plan of the respectable Mr. Peregrine Crouch. 

In conclusion, we may compliment Mr. Listado on having 
written the best novel of the season. ‘There is not a touch of 
sensation in it, yet there is no lack of incident; his characters 
are, as we have said, life-like and sympathetic ; his story is an 
interesting one, and his English is good. Which last named 
merit is not such a common one with novel writers, as to be 
passed over in silence. 


- 
MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


In the Art Yournal we are glad to meet this month with a 
further instalment of Mr. H. R. Robertson's “ Life on the Upper 
Thames,” and must highly commend his remarks, as practical 
as they are sensible, on bathing and swimming. The second 
notice of the Royal Academy contains, as was only just, some 
severe strictures on the Hanging Committee. Besides these, 
we should note ‘‘ The Ancient Stone Crosses” of England,” and 
‘* Tae Green Vaults of Dresden.” 

The two serials in Blackwood keep up to the level of merit 
which they have respectively attained. The magazine deals | 


largely in literary criticism. The review of Captain Bracken 
bury’s “ Narrative of the Ashanti War'’ may interest some who 
are not weary of the subject, and ‘** Two Cities—Two Books,” is 
a clever contrast between Consuclo and Romola, as severally 
illustrating Venice and Rome. The poem called “ Quid sit 
Orandum” contains, to our thinking, nothing that might not 
have been said equally well in prose. But ‘“ Family Jewels” is 
a delightful chapter. The jewels, i.c., gems belonging to the 
great family of poets, are admirably selected, and the author is, 
if not a poet himself, not many removes from being one. They 
are extracts from Chaucer, Spenser, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Virgil, and many others. We most cordially agree with the 
writer where he speaks of the superiority to the “ Idylls of the 
King” of “ that nameless poet who is known to us by the prose 
of Sir Thomas Mallory ;"’ but we think he has missed the paint 
of Tennyson's “‘ Last Tournament”—that terrible poem is not a 
setting forth of Arthur's greatness, but of the blight that fell 
thereon from the cloud of-sin that was overshadowing all his land. 

Cassell’s Magazine has a continuation of Mr. Gibbon's “ In 
Honour Bound,” and a good instalment of “Men who Face 
Death,” treating of the ‘‘ Doctor.” We cannot say much for 
the rhymes of Messrs. Bennett and Sawyer. Mr. Buchanan's 
‘*White Deer” is musical, but its meaning is as shadowy as its 
subject. “ Dogs and their Madness” is a sensible article, not 
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written from an alarmist point of view, and it ought to be read 
by everybody. 

There is also a good article on “Mad Dogs” in Chambers’ 
Yournal, The fact is, as shown, that the malady commonly, 
but erroneously, called ‘‘ hydrophobia” is not half as common as 
is generally believed. We should also mention the “ Story of 
Lady Jane Douglas,” a readable account of the celebrated trial 
in connection with the extinct duchy. 

In the Contemporary Review the main attraction is, of course, 
the continuation of Mr. Gladstone’s essay on “‘ The Place of 
Homer in History and in Egyptian Chronology.” It would be 
superfluous to praise this most masterly work, but we may draw 
attention to the remarks on the antiquity of horse-racing, and 
on the legend of the ship Argo. Dr. Littledale’s ‘“ Church 
Parties’ ghould command great attention at the present time, 
and there is an article by Mr. Simpson on “ Petrarch.” 

We are getting pleasantly accustomed now to finding a 
thoughtful article signed E.L.L. in each number of the Cornhill, 
and that which we have now to mention, ‘‘ De Mortuis—Omnia,” 
is one of the best that appeared yet. We must quote one short, 
pregnant passage: 

‘We have changed all that old-time honour, all that bygone loyalty of 
reticence. We have gone in now for a coarse and cruel chatter we call euphe- 
mistically candour, but which is in reality nothing but love of scandal and of 
gossip carried to the highest point of indecency. Death, instead of drawing 
the veil closer and with more reverent protection round the memory of one’s 
friend, is the signal for flinging it off as a rag which has fulfilled its uses ; for 
opening all doors; prying into all corners; publishing every secret which, 
when living, the poor fellow had guarded with such anxious care ; proclaiming 
broadly, positively, every vague and half-formed doubt; dissecting every 
sacred thought ; tossing as a curiosity to the crowd to be bandied about from 
cach to each, gaped at, wondered at by the callous and those who never 
wrieved, every hidden sorrow; offering as a sacrifice to the Avengers, to be 
branded as a monstrosity, every ordinary human frailty, every small and 
common divergence from the straight and narrow path.” 


There are also good articles on Chapman’s works and on 
‘* Modern Sorcery.’ Mr. Palgrave’s verses only tend to show 
how much and sincerely a man may appreciate good poetry 
without being able to write it. ‘The two serials are continued. 

In the Day of Rest we desire to draw attention to ‘ The 
Jubilee Singers,” by Dr. C. Maurice Davies; to Mr. Gilbert's 
‘* Cup of Cold Water ;"’ and to a poem, ‘The Burial of Abel,” 
by Mr. B. Montgomerie Ranking. 

There are two little poems rather above the average in Fraser 
signed * K. F. M.S.” It is true they are not very original, but 
still they have a certain charm, especially the second, called 
‘Three Angels.”” ‘A Professor Extraordinary” is amusing, 
and its burlesques of the rubbish we read—or, rather, don’t read 

as poetry are very funny, especially the one about a star. 
‘* }iji has a temporary value just now, and ‘Sketches from 
Southern India” may wile away some spare moments. 

Good Words calls for especial mention because it contains a 
short poem by Mr. Austin Dobson, “ A Nightingale in Kensing- 
ton Gardens,” the moral of which will go home to one or two 
with a sort of sad comfort :— 


* But * Art for Art’ the poet said, 
Tis still the nightingale, 
That sings where no man’s feet will tread, 
And praise and audience fail.” 


In Macmillan we have a fine ballad, “The Caliph's Draught,”’ 
by Mr. Edwin Arnold, whose work is too seldom seen. There 
is a most interesting monograph on Michelet, and Mr. Sidney 
Colvin comments on Mr. Holman Hunt's ‘ Shadow of Death” 
in a manner with which we are not disposed to agree. Other 
articles worth reading are ‘“*The Convent of San Marco ’’— 
which deals with the life and labours of Fra Angelico; Professor 
Cowley's “The Persian Poet Hafiz;” and “The Esthonian 
Ilercules,’ by Mr. John Oxenford. Indeed, Macmillan this 
month is a most agreeable surprise—instead of being dry, 
improving reading, it is one of the pleasantest of the July 
magazines. 

Unless future numbers of Mayfair are better got up than is 
the first, we fear it cannot look for any great amount of popular 
favour. Lspecially as its contents are not of an exceptionable 
nature; there is a strong amateurish smack about the whole thing. 

The fourth number of the New Quarterly Magazine keeps 
well up to the standard of excellence which has distinguished 
that periodical from the beginning. ‘This quarter its main 
attractions are Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s story, ‘ Meliora Latent,” 
and Mr. Evershed's article on ‘ Habits in Plants, and Power of 
Acclimatisation.” 











Judy's Magazine, the British Workman, Band of Hope Review, 
Children’s Friend, Churchman's Shilling Magazine—in which 
we must specially commend ‘ English Botany and Botanists’— 
Day of Days, Golden Hours, Good Things, Home Words, the 
Home Fournal, Our Own Fireside, the Saturday Fournal, Sunday 
Magazine, and Sunshine ; and from Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, the Quiver, and the current numbers of the following 
serials, viz., A2sop’s Fables, Arabian Nights, British Battles, 
Illustrated History of England, Little Folks, Old and New 
London, Bible Educator, Popular Educator, and Races of Man- 
kind. 


+ 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 





Tue magazines this month are unusually deficient in anything 
striking as far as illustration is concerned. Even the Art 
Fournal, were it not for Mr. W. H. Robertson's drawings, would 
be comparatively uninteresting, its principal steel engraving 
being Mulready’s “‘Seven Ages of Man.” In the Cornhill, 
neither Miss Paterson nor Mr. Du Maurier are up to the mark, 
although there is some power in the figure of Bathsheba by 
the former. Cassell’s Magazine undoubtedly bears away the 
bell. Mr. Small’s latest drawings are amongst his best, and 
we desire to call special attention to his boat-scene at page 
137, and his illustration to Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “ White 
Deer.” There is also a drawing, ‘‘ The Mendicants,” by Mr. 
M. Stretch, which looks as if had been pretty before the back- 
ground was hewed away by the engraver. Besides these few 
we have seen absolutely nothing worth much, if we except Mr. 
Ernest Griset’s illustrations to Asop’s Fables—the left-hand 
figure in “‘ The Covetous Man” is equal to anything he done in 
the old Bear Street days. 













Se a Se _ 


at zyome, 


[=a 
Theatres 


ROYAL Olympic Theatre.—Mr. Henry Neville, Sole Lessee and 

Manayer.—r13th night of Tem Taylor's successful play, CLANCARTY. Fvery Evening until further 
notice at 8.15, CLANCARTY ; or, Wedded and Wooed. Lady Clancarty, Miss Ada Cavendish (specially en- 
waged); Lady Betty Noel, Miss Fowler; Clancarty, Mr. Henry Neville: supported by Messrs. Vernon, Anson, 
Visher, Sugden, Vollaire, Canninge, Bauer, Culver, Crighton, kstcourt, Vincent ; Misses A. Taylor, Burns, and 
Mrs oy we —Preceded by, at 7.30, HE LIES LIKE TRUTH, Free List entirely suspe nded. Box-offic« 


y ftom ittos. Prices from 6d. to £3 38. Doors open at 7, commence at 7 





open dai 


: ’ : 

OPERA Comique Theatre.—Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte.—.Girofle 

GIROFLA, (First time in England.) This last new Opéra Comique by LECOCO, Composer of ** Madame 

Angot,” will be given in French, with the original cast from the Fantaisies Parisiennes, Brussels, including Pauline 

Luigini, Mario- Widmer, Jolly, *&c. Every Evening, Chef d’Orchestra, M. Warnots. Box-office open from 
11 to 5. 


THEATRE Royal, Haymarket.—Sole Lessee and Manager, J. B. 

BUCKSTONE,—Every Evening at 7, MANGO UVRING, Mr. Rogers, Mr. LEverill, Mrs. 1 
Fitzwilliam, &c, At 7.45, THE OVI LAND ROUTE. Messrs. Buckstone, Chippendale, Kendal, Everill, 
Rogers, Clark, Braid, Gordon, E. Osborne, Weathersby, &c. ; Mesdames Robertson, ¢ hippendale, F. Wright, 
B Fienri, &c. Concluding with MRS. WHITE,—Norick: Mr. Buckstone’s Benefit and Last Night of the 
Season, on Monday, August 3rd, when Mr. Buchanan's Comedy, * A Madcap Prince," will be produced, Stage 
Manager, Mr. Coe. Box Office open daily from to till 5. 


GLOBE Theatre, Newcastle Street, Strand.— Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. H., J. MONTAGUR.—The Gaiety Opera Bouffe Company in MADAME ANGOT, under the direction 
of Mr. John Tlollingshead by arrangement with Mr. H. J. Montague. Malle 1)’ Anka, specially engaged for 
Madlle; Lange, Monday, May 25. Five weeks only.—Open 7, begin 7.30 with Operetta, The Fantee Eccentrics 
in the opera 


MASKELYNE AND COOKE.—To-Day at Three ; To-Night at 

Fight ; and twice daily throughout the year, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. Admission from 5s. to 
1s,—Box-otlice open from ten till five Tickets can also be obtained of Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street, 
Ilays, Roya! Exchange Buildings ; Keith and Prowse, Cheapside ; and all agents. 





THE OPERAS. 

Il Flauto Magico at Her Majesty’s was a decidedly good performance. 
The florid music of Astrifiammante is exactly suited to Mlle. Singelli’s 
style, and the evenness and clearness of her execution told well in both 
of the two great songs. Mlle. Titiens is the best Pamina on the stage, 
and Mr. Bentham a fairly good Tamino, though his production of tone 
still leaves something to be desired. Signor Catalini, who has made 
great advances as an actor this season, is a lively Papageno, and Signor 
Guilio Perkins a thoroughly efficient Sarastro. The alteration of pitch 
ought to tell in J/ Flauto Magico, as the music of Sarastro is as excep- 
tionally low as the music of the Queen is high. rhe pitch is however 
apparently very slightly lower, and certainly far above the French pitch. 











Mdme. Nilsson, in obedience to the universal law which drives prime 
donne to appear sooner or later in I/ Trovatore, has played Leonora for 
one night, a part which is not very well suited to her, though the music 
is, of course, well within her means. On the occasion of her benefit 
she is to play Valentina in Les Huguenots, a part in which she created a 
sensation in New York. The season closes on Saturday. 

We must reserve detailed criticism of the Covent Garden perform- 
ances till we review the season in our next number. The operas. per- 
formed have been Marta, Roberto il Diavolo—with Mdme. Vildaas Alice, 
and Mile. Smeroschi, by no means the best choice that could have 
been made, as Isabella—ZJ/ Trovatore, and Don Giovanni. The season 
closes on Saturday next with L’Etoile du Nord. 


QUEEN'S. 

We do not credit M. Victorien Sardou with any hatred of America 
and Americans. That would be ingratitude on his part, seeing that 
America taught France the virtues of a Republic, and now sends to 
Paris the most extravagant spendthrifts. But he has fallen into the 
fault which hatred sometimes causes. He has turned what might have 
been a scathing satire into a burlesque which can scarcely wound the 
feelings of the most susceptible Yankee. We have already given the 
story of the piece, if a string of scenes involving a mere shadow of a 
plot can be called a story. Two young Frenchmen, a Marquis and a 
Viddler, go to America. They fall in love with Sarah, the daughter, 
and Betsy, the niece, of Sam, a rich Yankee, who has made money— 
Heaven knows how—and is spending 50,000 dollars on an election. 
The Marquis elopes with Sarah to Saratoga, but meets with a disap- 
pointment of a peculiar kind. The Fiddler elopes with Betsy and is 
not disappointed, although he wishes he had been when he finds that 
what he thought to be marriage in jest turns out to be marriage in 
earnest. An attempt on the part of Sam to extort money from the 
Marquis for ‘breach of promise,” drives him from Sarah—but, partly 
by the good offices of a Mrs. Bellamy, a French woman and a widow, 
who checkmates a little game Sam is playing, and partly because the 
lover finds Sarah to be less mercenary than he thought, they come 
together, until divorce may them divide. 

What we have written conveys no notion of the wild exaggerations 
which adorn the plot. The grossest caricatures of America by Mrs. 
Trollope, the bitterest experiences of Martin Chuzzlewit, mingled with 
the curious ignorance displayed by M. Assolant when he writes of Eng- 
land, would form a mild compound if put by the side of Sardou’s work. 
Rowdies with patches on one eye—huge boots—enormous wideawakes 
—and a garniture of revolvers—stalk in and out of the scenes—loll on 
the arms of chairs and the backs of sofas—spit—no they don’t spit— 
but they drink incessant cock-tails and juleps. Young ladies have 
latch keys, absent themselves from the paternal domicile as often and 
as long as they please, and frankly write love if the lover has a balance 
and a banker, which they find out in five minutes. Wives lead about a 
carnal husband and a spiritual one, who respecifully recognise one 
another’s domains—or not, as the case may be. Fair divorcées intro- 
duce husband No. 2 to husband No. 1, and come to the audible con- 
clusion that after all No. 1 was the best. Virtue, modesty, honour, 
friendship, and political faith are all weighed against dollars and 
found wanting, till the cracking of revolvers in a fight on a staircase 
lead one to wish that all the characters are about to be finally disposed 
of in the only way accordant with their merits. There is not a trace 
of wholesome feeling in the whole play, except, perhaps, when the 
Marquis and Sarah discover that they love one another. This, how- 
ever, is marred by the astounding behaviour of the Marquis, who 
thanks God, and goes into delirious rhapsodies because his Sarah has 
virtue enough to repulse him. If this be true to the life of young 
'renchmen, we are not sure that M. Sardou has not in ten lines of his 


play satirised his countrymen more bitterly than the whole play | 


satirises the Yankees. 

It is difficult to criticise the acting which represents personages so 
conceived, and behaving in such a manner as the characters in L’Oncle 
Sam, They are scarcely even a burlesque of life, and can only be 
wondered at and not criticised. But Mlle. Massin, as Sarah, is an ex- 
quisite and piquante blonde, who, at any rate in her more serious love 
passages, shows considerable power. M. Parade, as L’Oncle Sam, is 
grave, solemn, almost dignified—never laughs, or shows emotion, or 
expression, save a twinkle of the eye, which is half admiration, when 
Mrs. Bellamy outwits him. Is it not a little bit of French vanity which 
has made the author put the wits of a French woman against those of 
a Yankee, and beat them? ‘The piece gains little by it except impro- 
bability and the admirable acting of Mlle. Fargueil. This is alone 
worth seeing. In her delicate flirtations with everybody who is worth 
flirting with; her patronage of her less experienced young countrymen ; 
her combats with Uncle Sam, and the amused contempt with which she 
rejects his suit at the last, we have as keen, bright, and finished a per- 
formance as we have seen for many a long day on the English stage. 
She makes tolerable the long conversations on American manners which 
the author puts into her lips, and this is saying a great deal. We note 
that the piece is stated to have the original cast. But this is not so, in 
at least seven instances. 

PRINCESS. 

If, as Messrs. Valnay and Pitron have confessed to the public, their 
endeavour to create and satisfy a demand for a permanent French 
theatre in London, has failed to command entire success, that result 
will certainly net be due to want of enterprise on the part of those gen- 
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tlemen. They have found themselves balked in the wish to exhibit the 
most sensational and typical novelties of French dramatic art, by a 
censorship which has tolerated farces seasoned with the strongest 
Palais Royal seasoning. On the whole we think they have shown 
wisdom in their selections and considerable knowledge of audiences 
which at any rate prefer to be amused rather than bored, even if they 
do not altogether understand what they hear. Le Voyage en Chine isa 
new experiment. Hitherto, although we have had pieces containing a 
song or two sung by those who (without reproach) acted rather than 
sung them, the strength of the company has not been of a kind to do 
justice to vaudeville, or “comédie melée de chants.” For this 
piece, Mlle. Marie de Jolly and M. Verdelet have been engaged. They 
are both excellent singers. The former has a voice possessing not only 
power and training, but sweetness, a quality which French voices often 
lack. Their songs ran smoother than the course of their love, as 
Marie and Henri de Kernoisan, the hera and heroine of the piece. M. 
Pompery has retired from commerce with a wife, two daughters, and a 
fortune. He is a Breton, and therefore obstinate. He cannot endure 
contradiction, and would not hesitate to go from Passy to the Bourse 
to prove that his watch is right and his wife's wrong—even though sad 
experience has shown him that when most obstinate he is generally 
most in error. Maurice Freval has won the heart of the younger 
daughter Berthe partly by ignominious agreement with Pompery’'s 
little prejudices. Pompery will have it that Maurice has saved his 
life, and Maurice’s modest disavowals are twenty times on the 
point of leading to a quarrel. But the Papa will not allow 
the younger daughter to be married until Maurice has found 
a husband for the elder. Alidor de Rosenville presents himself. He is 
rich; but he stutters, and is laughed off only to return to the charge 
with a mouthful of pebbles—the cure for his little defect. To Maurice's 
delight Kernoisan, a young naval officer, appears as a suitor for the 
hand of Marie, whose heart he has won without Pompery's consent. 
Unluckily Pompery finds that he is the very young man who once 
drove against his pony chaise, damaged a lamp, and slanged him to 
boot. By his word as a Breton, he vows that even if he had a rope 
round his neck he would be hanged sooner than consent to the marriage. 
Kernoisan is also a Breton, and also obstinate, and can say “si,” as 
fast as Pompery can say “non.” A ruse brings Pompery to sub- 
mission. The whole family, including Alidor and a friendly notary, go 
off to sea, as they suppose, in a French frigate. In fact it is a trader 
under command of a friend of Kernoisan who borrows the command for 
a time, sets sail, and reveals himself only to tell Papa Pompery that he 
will see China before he sees Cherbourg again. Dread{ul hints are 
given of starvation and the horrors of the Méduse. Pompery, Alidor, 
and the notary, plot a revolt; the mate and sailors, who are in the 
trick, seem to join, but at the right moment seize the conspirators. A 
sham court-martial is held, and the trio are sentenced to be hanged— 
which is a trifle to Alidor in the agonies of sea-sickness. Of course the 
rope is put round Pompery’s neck. He is not so brave as his oath: 
consents to the match, and the vessel’s head is straightway turned to 
Cherbourg. In this piece the chief part is played by M. Didier as the 
obstinate Pompery. M. Schey is irresistibly ludicrous as Alidor, espe 

cially when he is urged to sing instead of saying his devotions, and when 
he swallows a portion of his pebble cure. M. Paul Legrand throws con- 
siderable humour into the part of the garrulous notary who bores 
everybody with histories of his wife and daughters, 


HAYMARKET. 


A morning performance of The Hunchback was given at this theatre 
on Saturday afternoon, for the benefit of Mr. Coc, the much-respected 
Stage Manager. A large audience was present and the performance 
was most satisfactory. Mr. Howe as Master Walter, and Messrs. 
Everill and Clarke as Fathom and Thomas, received especial applause, 
which was also deservedly bestowed on Miss Ada Ward and Miss Har 
greaves, two young ladies who made their début. They are pupils of 
Mr. Coe, and do justice to the skill and high intelligence of his training. 
Miss Ward, in particular, is of great promise. As Julia she displayed 
thorough sympathy with her part, and remarkable freedom from the 
stiffness and uneasiness which frequently characterise a young per- 
former. She has an expressive face, a graceful figure, and an excellent 
voice, and altogether bids fair to be a great acquisition to the stage. 
Miss Hargraves, as Helen, was at first too inaudible to give effect to 
the knowledge which she evidently possesses. 

—j— 

A short note as to Paul Pry at the Strand must suffice. Mr. Terry 
attempts no new business as the inquisitive hero, but he knows well 
the traditions of the part, and is very amusing. Miss Ada Swanborough 
is an admirable Pheebe. The Field of the Cloth of Gold loses nothing in 
the hands of its new interpreters. Mr. Terry, made up in imitation of 
Rochefort, Mr. Cox, capitally made up, and M,. Marius, are admirable 
burlesque actors, and Miss Blanche Hayes, one of Mr. J. S. Clarke's 
company at the Charing Cross, is an useful addition to the troupe. 
The new costumes of Mr. Compton deserve especial commendation. 

- i 

Mr. Gilbert's really amusing fairy opera, Creatures of Impulse, is now 

the afterpiece at the Vaudeville. 
——_—fo2— 

The audience who laugh at Le voyage en Chine at the Princess’ may 
be perhaps surprised to learn that Bazin, the composer of the music, is 
one of the professors of that severe institution, the Conservatoire of 
Paris. 
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La Cagnotle, the new piece at the Princess’ during this week, is the 
original of Mr. Farnie’s Eldorado. It was produced here for Ravel. 


_—-——fj- - — 


We have to regret that a slip of our printers has misled the readers 
of the Court Journal. ‘Two paragraphs were inadvertently run into one 
in our foreign notes a fortnight ago, and the Court Fournal, of course, 
repeated the error in compiling its on dits from our columns. We 
hasten therefore to express our regret to its readers. 








Se f\ . 
2S ES ia B , 2 
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| Theatees Abroad, 


The inauguration of the new Opera House in Paris, will, it is believed, 
take place on the 1st of January, 1875. La Juive, Faust, and Hamlet 
have been chosen as the repertory for the first month after the opening. 
If the event could have been celebrated by the creation of a new master- 
piece so much the better; but, alas! new masterpieces cannot be 
counted on, and it is felt to be safer not to tax the qualities and powers 
of the new concern too much at first. 





———— 


L'Esclave will be shortly produced at the Salle Ventadour. 

<ofo——— 

The Pardon de Plocrmel will be performed at the Opera Comique, in 
Paris, but not before September, when Mlle. Dalti will fill the part of 
Dinorah. 

In spite of summer heats, the managers of those theatres whose 
doors are still open are bold enough to promise novelties forthwith. 
La Chute, by Louis Leroy, will be produced at the Gymnase, and/’ Enfant, 
by Mdme. Figuier, at the Théatre Cluny. 

— 

Orphée aux Enfers is still to run at the Gaité, with six new tableaux 
to tempt those who have seen it already. The Palais Royal will tempt 
with Mimi Bamboche, and the Théatre Francais will offer Polyeucte and 
Zaire to the admirers of Favart and Bernhardt. 

_ —le — 

‘Ten theatres are now closed in Paris. 

ie 

Signor Vianesi has recently been nominated Chevalier of the Order 
of Leopold, by the King of the Belgians. ‘This is the fourth decoration 
which that eminent chef d’orchestre has received. 

The Tivoli Theatre at Cologne has been burnt. 

—_—f_— 

We learn that M. and Mdme. Schnor—not M. and Mdme. Vogel— 

first created the parts of Tristan and Yseult at Munich. 
Sethe 

The gay little troupe of the Bouffes Parisiennes are performing La 
Folie Parfumeuse at Havre, and of course Mdme. Judic is turning the 
heads of the male population of that fortunate town. 

———fo—— 

Sylva, the tenor who is to sing in Membrée’s [’Esclave, having sud- 
denly lost his voice, the first representation of this opera, at the Salle 
Ventadour, is postponed till Wednesday. the 15th inst. 

- —t -_ 

La Chute, which has been brought out at the Gymnase, is another 
melancholy piece founded on conjugal wrongs. An affectionate wife 
finding herself neglected and ill-used by her husband, avenges herself 
by an amour with a friend of his. But there is not a pin to choose 
between husband and lover, and the just gods scourge her pretty severely 
by her own pleasant frailties. A duel with the lover finishes the hus- 
band, who has just time to admit his errors and forgive his wife. Smart 
dialogues and humorous episodes are of course not wanting, and the 
piece is admirably mounted. 

——f2-— 

Mile. Schneider has come back to the Palais Royal, and appears as 

Flora Morelin in Les Diables Roses. 


* Some months since my wife was suffering with a bad cough and severe pains in the chest, 
and totally unable to attend to her ordinary duties. She was advised to try your Vegetable 
Pain Killer, and after a few doses was restored to perfect health, I also use it for piles, from 
which I have suffered severely, and one dose invariably gives me relief.—James BRavsHAW, 
Liverpool, Dec., 1867.—To Perry Davis & Son, London.”—[avvt.] 








OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DuNFERMLINE Castle and its Abbey—at the former of which was 
celebrated the marriage between Malcolm and ‘ St. Margaret” of 
Scotland—are hardly second in historical interest to any Scottish 
ruins. The Abbey was founded by Margaret, and it is supposed 
by many that the architect who planned it was also the architect 
of Durham Cathedral. The Gardens of the Villa Borghese, the 
property of a family whose name is one of the greatest, though 
not the least tarnished amongst Rome's nobility, are, perhaps, the 
best known to travellers of all the Roman villa grounds. Whilst 
the villa itself contains some admirable specimens of modern art, 
remains of the grandeur of ancient Rome are still to be found. 
A magnificent view of the “‘ Eternal City’’ is to be had from these 
gardens. The Tombs of the Scaligers are amongst the most 
celebrated of the many sights of Verona, in the once famous 
Republic of which that family was the highest in power, from 
1262 to 1389. Of these monuments the largest is the sub- 
ject of our sketch, and represents the tomb of Can Signorio. It 
is the work of Bonino da Campiglione. 


-—>— — 


Hiterary anil Sientifc ittelliqenee, 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSI 
THE Summer Exhibition of the Society of French Artists, 168, New 


Bond Street. Open from Half-past Nine to Six o'clock. Admission, One Shilling. 


MUNICH Gallery.— Exhibition of Pictures by Kaulbach, Piloty, 
\ 


Schorn, Conrider, Otto, &« Admission 1 48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


KAULBACH’S celebrated Great Pictures, ‘‘ Peter Arbues, Inquisitor 


of Saragossa,” and “ James V. of Scotland opening the Parliament in Edinburgh.”"—MUNICH GALLERY, 
4°, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street. Open daily from ro till 6. Admission One Shilling 


‘THE Tichborne Trial. By R. L. Alldridge. This picture is well 


known to every one engaged on the Great Trial, as the artist was present for months studying the extr 
dinary scene, and enjoyed the advantage of sittings from all these important persons represented, 157b, New 
Bond Street. as. 9 until ¢ 


At the forthcoming International Congress of Prehistoric 
Archeology, near Upsala, one of the tumuli of the ancient 
kings of Sweden, will be opened. These tumuli are the largest 
in Northern parts, but when one of them was excavated, nearly 
thirty years ago, the results were insignificant. 

— —oe 

Professor Huxley has written to the Times, stating that, 
although he is an advocate of female medical education, he also 
thought it only right to advise the rejection of Miss Jex Blake, 
on the ground of incompetence in the department of Natural 
History. 


It is rumoured that Professor Huxley has been selected to fill 
the chair at Harvard University, vacant by the death of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz. 

Tne Homeward Mail quotes as a communication to one of 
the Indian papers, an extraordinary story, which, if true, must 
go far to prove that Bishop Pontoppidan was no more a liar 
than many other tellers of strange tales, and that there is some 
truth after all in the old legend of the Kraken. It relates, on 
the authority of “James Floyd, late master, schooner ‘ Pearl,’”’ 
how that ill-fated vessel, lying becalmed in Galle Bay, on its 
way to Rangoon, was boarded and capsized by a gigantic and 
awful monster of the Octopus tribe, in revenge for his having 
fired at and wounded it! ‘The crew were picked up by another 
vessel. Now, if this is a hoax, it is a very silly one, but on 
the other hand, if it be true, the interests of science demand 
some enquiry into the story. There must be plenty of wit- 
nesses, as only one of the crew is said to have perished. We 
hope some naturalist will take up the matter. By-the-bye, was 
not the Lernian hydra possibly a large octopus ? 

———jo-—— 

M. Jean Lemoinne is stated to be a candidate for the vacant 
fauteuil in the Academie, in the room of M. Jules Janin. 

te 

The last-named gentleman has left his entire library, after the 
death of his wife, to his native town, St. Etienne. It comprises 
nearly seven thousand volumes, collected during the last fifty 
years, and contains a copy of nearly every important work 
printed during that time, many of them on fine paper and 
magnificently bound. Added to which, there are good speci- 
mens of all the best editions—Aldines, Elzevirs, and others. 


—_ 


















During the week ending Wednesday, July 22nd, the only 
fixtures of any great importance are for-— 
Saturday, July 18.—Royal Horticultural Society. Promenade. 
Wednesday, July 22.—Royal Botanic Society. 3.30 p.m. Promenade. 
——fe—— 


Mr. Froude intends leaving England in August, on a tour 
throughout the British Dominions abroad, beginning with the 
Cape, and ending with Canada, He will probably be abroad 
about two years. 

—afo—— 

The last volume of Mr. George Long’s Decline of the Roman 
Republic is announced as ready for publication. It is published 
by Messrs. Bell and Sons, and treats of the period between the 
invasion of Britain and the death of Cesar. 

The same firm will bring out Dr. Scrivener’s lectures on the 
text of the New Testament, and the old MSS. in which it has 
been preserved, intended for such as are not Greek scholars. 
Also a new edition of his Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament. 

The English Dialect Society will publish in their issue for the 
current year a new edition of ‘“‘ Ray’s North and South-Country 
Glossaries,” which have now become extremely rare. The 
work is revised by Mr. Skeat, who has collated the three existing 
editions, and added two sets of notes, those in MS. to Dr. 
Moore’s copy in the British Museum, and some, anonymous, 
obtained from a private source. 

This society is also printing, by consent of the author, Mr. 
Sweet's History of English Sounds, which will, in addition, be 
brought out by the Philological Society. 

——fo—_ 

Amongst the art-objects obtained during the year 1873 by the 
French National Musuem was Constable's picture of “ The 
Cottage,” at a cost of 25,725 francs. They are also possessors, 
owing to the bequest of Mr. J. Wilson, of the same painter's 
‘* Rainbow” and ‘* Weymouth Bay in an approaching storm.” 
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Tue Russian Concert at the Crystal Palace was interesting, as afford- 
ing specimens of many composers whose names even are scarcely 
known in England. Glinka’s overture to Russlane et Ludmila is a 
brilliant and lively work, with indescribable go about it, and the two 
specimens from Life for the Czar make one regret the non-production 
of the opera at Covent Garden. The Cossack Dance of Dargomijsky, 
and a fine specimen of choral writing, a Sanctus by Bortniansky, were 
perhaps the other most interesting bits. The pianist was Mdme. 
Essipolf. 

—_—s $e 


We have to chronicle the melancholy decease of our contemporary 
the Orchestra, a paper of some standing, and full of information, though 
the organ of one particular publishing house. 

—- —e 

Verdi is on his way back to his estate at Busseto, in Italy, to keep 

fresh his new-gathered laurels. 
—_——~fo——_ 

Caporel has just signed an engagement with the Italian Operas of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow; and it is rumoured that next winter he 
will appear with Mdme. Patti in Victor Masse’s Paul et Virginie, which, 
although a French work, is likely to be first heard in Russia. 

fee 

Franz Bendel, who enjoyed a great reputation in Germany as a 

pianist, has just died at Berlin aged 41. 
_-- -)-- 

Great expectations are entertained of the fétes in honour of the fifth 
centenary of the death of Petrarch, which are to be held at Avignon on 
the 18th, 19th, and 2oth inst. A musical mass is talked of, in addition 
to concerts of all kinds. 
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The inhabitants of Vienna would appear to be more insatiable lovers 
of music than their rivals of Berlin. In four months the Imperial 
Opera of Vienna has given 419 representations, whilst, in ten months, 
the Imperial Theatre of Berlin has given only 209 representations, 
seven only of which were in Italian. During the 202 nights devoted to 
the words, if not the music of Fatherland, 32 new works composed by 
Germans were produced. 

- te ~ 

The Crystal Palace musical festivals will have a formidable rival at 
Munich in August next. Six thousand singers are to take partina 
truly monster Festival. y 

- —f_ — 

Mr. Gye intends to produce (first time in England) Verdi's Reguiem, 
at Covent Garden, directly after the close of the Operatic Season 
Mme. Vilda, Mile. D’Angeri, and Signor Marini, are to appear in the 
principal parts. 

oe 

Mile. Marie Krebs has accepted an invitation to play at the * Jour- 
nalistentag” (the Journalist's meeting), which is to take place on the 
26th of this month, at Baden-Baden, 


New Wusic, 


“Fond Remembrance" is a pleasing setting, by Mr. Deshayes- 
Saunders, of some graceful lines by Mr. S. Phillips Day. It is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Wilkie, Wood, and Co. 

** My Lost Dream” and “ Shadows of Bygone Days,” composed by 
W. C. Levey (John Shepperd), are written in that musician-lke style 
which is habitual with Mr. Levey. The melodies are expressive, if not 
very novel, but so well harmonised and accompanied as to be extremely 
fresh. They are easy and require no great compass of voice. 

We cannot say music in favour of * Constancy,” by Mdme. Reinniger 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company). It is not without merit, but it 
shows weakness of harmony and haziness of modulation. 

“Her Love Won Mine.” By PF. A. Schottlaender (Willey and Co.), 
would be better if the harmonies were a little less elaborate which make 
it extremely difficult for the singer. It would be a useful exercise for 
a pupil to try and discover the real key of the song, The melody is 
expressive and well written. 








Postscript, 


Ir we are to lose, in the Northumberland House Gardens, one of 
London's beings, we have, at any rate, a practical compensation in the 
renovated Leicester Square. It has now been open long enough to 
test its utility, and must be pronounced a triumphant success. Since 
the hot weather set in, the garden has been an inestimable boon to all 
who happened to be near it. Instead of stifling in a house, or wander- 
ing along a baking pavement, it is delightful to have a place into which 
you can turn for a reverie or a quiet chat with a friend; sit on a 
comfortable seat for nothing, smoke if ‘ac please, feast your eyes on 
grass and flowers, and watch the crowd. This last is the best part of 
the sight; to any man with a spark of human feeling, there is some- 
thing inexpressibly pleasant, and not a little pathetic in the quiet, 
orderly poor, who form so large an element in its composition. The 
workman enjoying his mid-day pipe, the queer, dowdy, feeble old men 
and women basking in the sunlight, the children intently watching the 
man with the hydropult, all seem so happy, that it makes one wonder 
why they never had the chance before! A few more such innocent 
play-places would do more to stop immorality, and raise the popular 
taste than all your Permissive Bills, and International Exhibitions. 
If you keep the poor stiving in slums, they will drink—and small blame 
tothem! Their gin shop is nearly the only decently clean and bright 
place they know of. And as for improvement in their notions of beauty 
and fitness, how is to come about, so long as all their surroundings are 
ugly and squalid ? 

- —fe-— — , 

Mr. Ferrario, of Spur Street, Leicester Square, has now on view & 

remarkably fine collection of majolica, lately purchased from a private 
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museum in Italy. 
the sixteenth century, but there are also some good specimens of the 
later Renaissance style. Many of the earlier pieces bear the date 

», and are signed by Maestro Giorgio and other well known ceramic 
artists of his day, and, altogether, the opportunity is one which does 
not often occur from the collector of genuine majolica. 

A founder in Venice, by name Giordani, has invented a new way of 
casting bronze statues, by which the entire cast is taken at once, 
how¢ vel lat ‘Cc, 
is stated to be a success, and the originator is now exhibiting a 
pecimen of his art, representing Leda. 

Previous to the destruction of Northumberland House, the public 
will probably have an opportunity of judging what it is that London is 
losing, in order that a new street may give access to the Embank- 
ment. Arrangements are now in progress for general admission, 
under certain regulations, to both house and grounds—the latter the 


most picturesque in the metropolis, 


>-—-- —-— 


MONETARY REVIEW. 


CITY, Monpay Evenina. 

An incessant withdrawal of coin and bullion from the Bank of 
England, has been the leading feature in the money market this week. 
the Bank of France has been the chief recipient of these amounts, 
but an order in export by no means intonsiderable, was made on 
South American account. ‘The total of these withdrawals for the week 
wa 725,000, and the aggregate consignments £282,000. The stock 
of bullion now in the Bank 1s £23,256,856, and the liabilities £25,757,776, 
hut the proportion of reserve to liabilities has risen from 39 to 43} per 
cent. during the week, being still about 6 per cent. lower than it was a 
fortnight ago. ‘The general situation may be regarded as improved for 
the moment. ‘The excessive demand made upon it has provided active 
cmployment for its ample resources, which is an indubitable evidence 
of a silghtly increased activity in commercial and financial circles. 
the Board of Trade returns are less unsatisfactory than they have 
been for some months past, yet there are still many districts which 
have much reason to complain of dull trade, and little of it. The 
ceneral features of both commerce and finance at present point to 
increased case in money, though the rates now range from 24 to 2} per 
cent. The latter has been the prevailing rate during the week in the 
open market. Money js cheaper in London than in any market in the 
world. It is only half of the minimum of Vienna and Turin, while 
Petersburgh is 3 per cent. higher, and Paris 1} higher. 

The Stock Exchange Markets during the week have had to contend 
against important and numerous influences, and these principally of 
an adverse character, among the chief of which may be named the 
Ministerial Crisis in France, the publication of rather unfavourable 
Board of Trade returns, and an enlarged area of strike operations ; 
but notwithstanding the depression naturally consequent on these in- 
fluences, the markets have thrown off the inertness of the last few 
weeks, and a comparative buoyancy has characterised transactions. 
Ihe tone of the English funds has been very good, though Consols 
are slightly lower on the week. Foreign Bonds were heavy during 
the crisis in France, but afterwards, on good prices from Paris, and 
the closing of * bear’? engagement all classes have recovered. Consider- 
able investments continue to be made in Prussian, Chilian, and 
razilian, notwithstanding the high prices they command. Bolivian 
stocks have risen 2 per cent. this week, Egyptian 7 per cent. 1862, ditto 9 
per cent. each one, and the 7 per cent. 1873, 1}. Russian, 1882, ditto 
1870, ditto 1871, each 1. Spanish is ~ lower, on very unfavourable 
advices from Madrid. Mexican new Stocks will probably not be 
quoted in the London Stock Exchange, nor the Bourse at Amsterdam 
ifter the present date. 

English railway interests in general have been adversely affected 
this week by the decision in the Court of Exchequer respecting third- 
class passenger-duty, and this decision was intensified by the fact of 
its claims being retrospective, and its operations permanent. There 
has since been a partial recovery, and the only instance of a decline on 
the week are, Caledonian 1}, and Great Eastern 4, while the increases 
are, North Western, Metropolitan, Midland, and South Eastern deferred 
each 3}, Great Western, Brighton, and North Eastern Consols each }. 
rhere has been a disposition this week to invest in colonial and foreign 
railways, many of which stand at a considerable improvement. A 
slight relapse is noted in Grand Trunk Stocks and Great Western of 
Canada shares. American Government Securities have not had either 
an active or steady market; yet afew steady investments have been 
made, and changes show an improvement. Erie shares are slightly 
lower. ‘Telegraphs have been in considerable request, and with the 
exception of a fallin Anglo-American Stock, which was told in the 
telegram announcing the safety of the Faraday steamer, prices show 
un upward tendency. 

he Yorke Peninsula Mining Company invite subscription for 10,000 
lilteen per Cent. Guaranteed Preference Shares of £1 each. These 
hares will also participate pro rata, with the ordinary shares of the 
Company, in any surplus accruing after the payment of the Preferential 
Dividends. rhe punctual payment of the dividends is secured by 
the possession of several fine mining properties situated close to the 


The vases are chiefly Urbino and Gubbio ware of | 


famous mines of Burra Burra, Wallaroo, Moonta, all of which have 
realised immense fortunes. The present issue of shares has for its 
object the further development of the Kurrilla Mine, extra machinery 
being required to work a floor of ore 120 feet in length, which has been 
discovered at a depth of 25 fathoms. 

The English Funds have been steady, and Consols were quoted at 


92} § for money, and 92§ 3 13-16 for the account. New and Reduced 


or intricate in shape, the model may be. ‘The process | 


3 per cent., g24 §. Exchequer Bills, 2s. 7s. prem. India 5 per cent. 
Stock, 1074 8; do. 4 per cent. 1034 }; ditto Enfaced Paper, 96 97; 
Bank Stock, 258 60; Corporation of London Bonds, 1877, 102 4; and 
Metropolitan Board of Works, 96 4. 

The market for Foreign Bonds has been very firm all the week, and 
the strength of prices has been increased by the improved tone of the 
Paris and other Bourses. 

The latest prices are as follows :—Argentine, 6 per cent. are quoted, 


| 93 5; Egyptian 7 per cent. Viceroy, 874 8; ditto, 1868, 803 %; ditto, 


Khédive, 74 4; French, 6 per cent. 102} 103}; ditto, Scrip, 1872, 


| 95} &; Italian 5 per cent. 65} 64; Mexican, 16} {; Peruvian 6 per 





cent., 66} 3; Spanish 3 per cent., 17} 3; Turkish 5 per cent., 1865, 
45) 8 xd, ditto, 6 per cent., 1865, 60 1; ditto, 1869, 52} 3; ditto, 1871, 
614 2}; and Uruguay, 6 per cent., 68 70. 

American Securities have been rather inactive, and prices have not 
varied to any important extent. 

Quotations are as subjoined :—United States Five-Twenty Bonds of 
1882, are 103} 443 ditto, 1885, 108} 9}; ditto, 1887, 10849; ditto, 
Ten-Forty Bonds, 104} 5}; ditto, Funded Loan, 1044 54; Atlantic 7 per 
cent. Bonds, 13 15; ditto, 1st mortgage, 48 50; ditto, 2nd, 27 9; 
ditto, 3rd, 12} 134; Erie Railway, 29 }; Grand Trunk Canada, 
144 151; 1st Pref. 68 70; 2nd do. 53 4; 3rd do. 26} 7; Great Western 
Canada, 113 124; Atlantic Leased Lines, 65 8; United States Rolling 
Stock, 12 14; and Lombards, 12} }. 

English Railway Shares have shown dulness during the week, but 
prices on the whole were tolerably well supported. 

Prices are as follows :—Brighton are quoted 77} 8}; Caledonian, 
g1 4; Great Eastern, 43} 3; do. Western, 118} 19}; Ditto, Northern, 
** A,” 153 4; London and North Western, 1484 }; London, Chatham, 
and Dover, 20} 4; Ditto, Preference, 61 2; Metropolitan, 58} 7} ; 
ditto District, 23 4; Midland, 166 }; North British, 68 4; North 
Eastern ‘‘Consols,” 1664 § 3 Sheffield, 69 $; and South Eastern * A” 
Stock, 93} #. 

Among Miscellaneous descriptions Anglo American Telegraphs were 
dealt in at 68}9; China, 7} §; Eastern Telegraph, 73 4; Hudson's 
Bay, 17} }; India Rubbers, 19 22; and Telegraph Constructions, 


2° 
28 4. 


NOTICE. 
It is particularly desired that all Literary Communications, Books 
for Review, &c., be addressed to the Epiror. 


All Business Communications to be addressed to Mr. W. O. WaLperook, Publisher. 
All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. F. N. Newcomer, 
Advertising Department. 


Tue Terms or Supscription to the “ILtustratep Review,” payable in advance, and 
delivered Post Free, are 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES.—These handy dyes should 
find a place in every household. Many little articlescan be renovated without expense, trouble, 
or loss of time. The dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are bril- 
liant or soft, according to quantity of the dye employed.—Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20, 1872.—[ApvtT.] 

“POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.”"—Ciarke’s Wortp-ramep BLoop Mixture is 
warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause arising. For scrofula, 
scurvy, old sores, skin and blood diseases, its effects are marvellous. ‘Thousands of testi- 
monials from all parts. In bottles 2s. 3d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity 11s, 
each, of all chemists. Sent to any address for 27 or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, F. J. Clarke, 
Chemist, Lincoln. [Apvr.] 

“ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED, are the effects of Lamplough’s 
Pyretic Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing and 
curing small pox, fevers, and skin disease.”"—-Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 112, Holborn 
Hill Apvr.] 

“They come as a boon and a blessing tomen, | The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.’ 
_ ANOTHER BLESSING TO MEN: THe Hinpoo Pen.—1,200 Newspapers recommend them. 
See Graphic, May 17, 1873. Sold by every respectable Staticner, post, 1s. 1d. Patentees, 


Macniven & Cameron, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh.—[apvt.] 

_ Seymour's IMprovep Patent “ AMynterton,” the “ Ne plus ultra” of curative magnetism 
in Body belts, Chest Protectors, Spine Bands, Knee Caps, Wristlets, Soles, &c., &c. Invalu- 
able in cases of Rheumatism, Indigestion, Spinal Weakness, Chest and Nervous Affections, 
Cold Feet, and for the prevention of Sickness. For pamphlets, with full particulars, apply to 
Scrivener, Gill, and Co., Licensees and Manufacturers, 107, Fleet Street, London.—[Apvt.] 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., a O D G ER S’ NS OPHTHALMIA 
Sieve : ‘ 


EPPS’S | IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS, sea Saha hh men a 





(BREAKFAST) 375. 6d., 42s., 48s., &c., the Half-dosen. me ; 
C O C OA RODGERS'S COLOURED SHIRTS Cicer: of bth se 
. In Oxford Tourist Cloth, French and English Longcloth, Weak, Wa ! i \ 
JA MES EPPS AND CO and Saxony Flannel. Patterns of either post free , . 
*s) ' ’ 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS ow a ees COs Sar | 0 ; 
RODGERS & Ge. 59, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross, ar 

P ARIS Millinery Company. 29, New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. {Peas Vegetable Charcoal, the 


HIGH-CLASS FRENCH 
DRFESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
(The largest in London), 

, Old Be ma Street, Piccadilly 


| | | 

ALL Music under Half-Price, Post| EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING: ¢ ass ; 

ail publichers. E es ce al Ge ae 4 EXECUTED IN SU PERIOR STYLE, ranean S Iodide of Iron Pills, 
.| 


EW CURDS én ' ‘1 1 
ESTABLISHED MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 1 ' i , rat i 


Lists sent free.—FREEMAN and GAGE, 15, Beaufort 


Buildings, Strand, W.¢ AT THE 


FLEET-STREET PRINTING WORKS for Scrofula (Tumours, King's U vil & y 


MANAGER—W, O, WALBROOK, ' ; ' 


2, FLEET STREET, Honaparte, Paris, Ws 


TO THE LADIES. 
USE Matthew’s prepared Fuller's 
Earth, and Matthew's Zinc Skin Soap. The y are 
nvaluable for protecting the skin and preserving the 
complexion from cold winds, roughness, re iness, &c. | 
Of all chemists at 6d. and 1s.—Rouse and Co., Makers, 
12, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR ILLUSTRATED WORKS. WHAT is your Crest and 
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MACMICHAEL’ S Novelties in| ; TH z A Q R A B. A N Mi : (Limited). : : 
" ; pita 100,00K 
: a a Se ae Laney HEAD OFFICE Nicholas Lane. 4 { Siroct, London, pues . 7 
— chums 1 Pag mage P ~ j = m ith a Branc SEN dinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrac! shore, Shanghai, Hong Kong *« * Crest " ’ j 
envelopes, pec o c colours, w 1 ky 
Christian name or monogram of one, or three jae NT Accounts are kept at the ‘Head Office on the terms | 
initials, in raised rustic letters, for 5s. customary with T_ondon bankers, and interest allowed when credit balance does not fall below #1 . ' 
free.—MACMICHAEL, Stationer to Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, vi . engraved j 
King’s Road, S.W. ; and 42, South Audley Street, W | At per cent, per annun yJect to 12 months’ notice of withdrawal 1) H _ 4 I 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon rian CULLET 
Bill wed at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra char \ . 
PATENT Marezzo Marble. | approved bills purchased or sent for collection La 
Reredoses, Fonts, Inlays, Slabs, n able-tops, | Sales and purchases effected in British and Foreign securities, in East India stock and loans, and tl f ast 
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Pedestals, Chitnney-piece of the same undertaken , ‘ MONOGRAMS by Culleton.—No 


A beautiful and high-class M aterial | Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions realised 
For the Internal Decoration of Public Buildings, Every other description of banking business and money agency, British and Indian, transacted. 
Halls, Churches, &c. x HOMSON, Chairman ' . + 


Offices and Show Rooms—64, Regent Street. : 
Works—Shenton Street, Old Kent Road SEASON, 1874. TON. | : 
THE USE OP |*THE best medium for advertisements intended to reach the wealthy mates 


HE GLENFIELD STARCH | and travelling classes i 
_ ALWAYS SECURES Tl |THE SPORTSMAN’ S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE VISITING Cards to all parts of 


DELIGHT OF THE I AUNDRESS, TH ane ; : 
ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, AND | To the Rivers, Lochs, Moors, and Deer-F« ts of Scotland. (Fd Iby J. WAT N LYALL, > : wed ' each, titty 
THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER, of the Perthshire ¢ " t uv) ‘ T CULLET - ' 
' ‘ ! ' cr " 

r of St. Mar I 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, FROM MAY TO OCTOBER—PRICE 1s., OR BY POST, 1 1 


(About 4x Pages Crown 8vo, with valuable Road and Kailway Map of Scotland, and Railway May dw, .| Memoanans by Culleton.- No 


SECTION IL, of the Guide contains the official Time-Tables of every Railway, Steamer, and Coach in 









SECTION II, gives all Shootings, alphabetically arranged, of Proprietor, Factor, and 1 uit ; 
< Post Town, Acreage, Rent, et SECTION II. contait escription of all the Kivers and 1 ' f paper 
d also alphabetically arranged—whether they caa be fish ers—how to go to them re most « f “ 
veniently to live—and a mass of other informat'on interesting to Sportsmen and Tourist om Tr. 4 LON, 1 t 
—_ t St 10 H.R, the Pr i\ | } 
WHITE ROSE, a most delicace odour, (thie Fleet Street, I ‘ udon , ; oe ; ' 
FRANGIPANNI, an eternal perfume. jold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Book-Stalls throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland — —~4 ee ard of Ts ti 






MAGNOLIA, natural as the flower, 


OPOPONAX. 


The Flower King 
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Lothbury, E.C, 
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AMBERGRIS, more reve than gold. Railway Accidents, Death by Accidents sitial plate, ts ’ ‘ 
VIOLET and ORANGE, for Weddings. C, KARDING, Manager es “at ct ver i - hy : 
. KISS-ME QUICK, always sweet y/ Ico rt Son | , h. " ' ' i 1 
, ae Three Bottles incase,78; GRESHAM Life Assurance Society, 37 Old ema’ London. | Martin's Lan 
\ Single Samples, & | Realised Assets (1872). ..0-ccceceeerceeeeees . 
e > , : 
» 2s. Ga Assurance Fund (1 — pecocccecesee 1,653 
: ¥ Annual Income (1872) ....++6650eeee0s ecve 438,219 | YVOcaL Music and the Piano- 
Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on applicati mn to the Society’s Agents; or to forte.—Mr. SIMPSON , : ; 
Fr, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary | and is prepared t tt ly rr for 
purposes of instruct Itiss req i that 
. , all applieation n ter 
EA.—Moore Brothers respect-| henaauaes and BUTLER invite attention to the following Wines and | Mr. SIMPSON LEE, 20, er 
fully notify that their Choice Teas can now be | SPIRITS |W 
obtained at mal She Pale or Gold on ° 45., QOS., e., 4 per d 1 
No. 12, Westbourne Grove, W | Very choice i ‘ we » 40%., 54%., € per d 
The Corridor, Cannon Street Railway Station | Port, from first-class shippers .. oe 8 JOS. 905., 4 485. per dozer 
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And Camberwell Gate, 5.1 Choice De ssert Clarets ee se ° yos., » 425., 49s., Gos. per d : | 
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City. I 1d Moselle .. - am 45.5 . » 425., 495., ¢ per dozen 
: Old r ule “randy 445., 485-, 605., » 84s. per dozen | 
ibili i Fine Old Irish and Scotch Whisky - , 4 48s. per \ 
COCKLE’S Antibilious Pills, | ant Cll Eee Gnd Boats Hi 
SAPRST | le She oa - l. £6 ‘ Z ' 
FAMILY APERIENT | Goad Diader Shorty a a . ‘ af” ' , 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. od, 4s. 6d., and rs, Choice Sherry i = ‘ . L ~— : a3 
Ss oe see . Old Sherry ° ee : ° tal 4:15 
COCKLE’S Antibilious Pills, Good Port .. < os 
In use Lee ast s for Old Port .. - ° 1 31 
DIGESTION | Old Pale Brandy ' ‘s.9 per imper : 
Joxes At 1s $d.,2 s. Gd dirs. bull priced lists, & “apy t tu 
=e = pe cna hp | HEDGES AND Bt LER, 1 | REGENT STREET, LONDON; md 3, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON 


COCKLE 'S Antibilious Pills, 
BILIOUS, AREECTIONS CURE WITHOUT PHYSIC. 


In Boxes at 18. 136d., 28. gdl., 4s. Od., and 216 OLD DR. BUCHAN’S ANODYNE OR ANTI-PAIN PAINT. 
COCKLE’ Ss Antibilious Pills, | ALL CHEMISTS—ts. 14p., 28. gp., 48. 6D. | THE United Discoui,: ~~-; ton 


In use the last ears for he Compas ' ' : 
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COCKLE'S Antibilious Pills, | So_p everyvwuere. In tins, 3d., 6d., 18., 28. 6d. per Cent 
THE OLD! Sole Proprietors—Wittiam Onyon & Co., 23, Rye Lane, London, S.E | ARTHUR 1 ' 
PATENT MEDICINE, 4, Abchurch 1 , 
In Boxes at 1s, 146d, 2s, gcl., 4s. Gc., and ans. Lb - 
| 
Hottoway's oinmen oot! T N DIGESTION 
PILLS.—It is admitted by every one who ha CORNS, Bunions, E nls arged Toe- 
personally tried these noble remedies for any eruptions DELILAI LD ‘ 
sores, ulcers, bad legs , or who haye witnessed their PLAST re warra . : 
purifying and healing effects on others suffering fro fev plicat i ! 
such maladies, that these medicaments possess ever Label. Solid by an } rh ‘ +) " 
property which the invalid could desire The ointme: same OF ™ Chen A I W Dy 


relaxes the swollen muscles, diminishes inflammation get R S O ’ 
assuayes pain, anu always alleviates dangerous maladie Ni S 
which may have lasted for months, or even years. | a 


Holloway’s excellent preparations are effective singly 
resistiess in combination, and have been recommended by 


. [NE XPENSIVE Hair Restorer 
grateful patients to be resorted to as alternatives when P R E P A R A ‘ I Oo N S Oo F P E P SI N ss ; ' ' I ' 


CKYE) ! 





ull other means of regaining health have failed. Theit / ' t 
action is temperate, not violent or reducing - ; 1 the for rh 
. t ( ni 
AYE’S Worsdell’s Pills. Forup- H 
. ] I _ > ED. agts a 

K wards of half a century these Pills have been ex & s®Soy GHLY RECOMMEND ROW § - Diy : Ml i 
teemed as most effectual both for the prevention and cur: ~“°R, S yrnamp™! nwe"'"_s \ YOR KSHIRE Relish The most 
or disease, From their timely use rendering the doctor | | " . y Fist 
unnecessary, they are universally known as le “. sid by Ge , athe "4a ' 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, > land 2s, each 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent S« id : wine in bott! ch by ad h emres, oe + oom &1, ; globules, in bottles, from ; and as powder | Trade Mark—W » Pattern Plate 

Medicines, at 15, Ke., as. @., and “ 6d, per box, in 4 oz, bottles, at 5s. each, by all Ch ts, ene Se } aeneunnnants rs | rr yprietors—Goodall, Back : & ¢ , Leeds 
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MADAME Tussaud’s Exhibition, THE Music of Language. Essay by Wilbye Cooper. 1s. nett. |SU?SCRIPTION for 10,00 
Maker Street w added, PORTR AIT * “ Should be in the hands of every singer and singing-master,”—Sir Geo, Elvey. GUARANTEED PREFE 
MODELS of THE EMI 4 KOK OF RUSSI * Teachers may learn some things students much Vuscal NH orld, sterling cach, in the 


ieee rae: Se canst catye ee] “Noe eemenen cre Pant Se ean AG nage es YORKE PENINSULA MINING 
larshals Bazaine an ic Mahon, and ners. 
autograph and testimonial writt n'and presented by by ‘ SUSSEX Daily News—the encase and aalaine Local Journal, and COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Sen ee cooans athedets Catt Dremet. adele est Advertiaing Medium THE Directors of the Yorke Penin- 






FEN PER CENT, 
ENCE SHARES, of £1 














| alpen eng yrs —afaam, GA, ; extra rooms, 6d, Open SULA MINING COMPANY (LIMITED) invite 

‘Fea he cans orsmcncn) THE LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING |irvishs tucasvis arian 

ASBERD EEN Granite M lonuments| C OMP. AN 4 LIMITED. | iam’ Cnn of the fala Fah a 

oat ie =r ons and price from J( MIN W: LEGGE, PATENT eaves FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal, | fae ined peateventio’ Ee pay EK ome. 
Hou Cl ~ we 1. mod wi Requiring, when once fixed, no attention wh teve - rm — tern — ented te profits of such or any succeeding 





H® ALTH, Strength, _ Energy. - | THE LATEST PATENTED FILTER IN GENERAL , (¢.) The right to an equal pre rata participation, 


ryevrys Oui Aud superior to all others. Pade Professor Frankland’s Report viong with the holders of the ordinary shares of 








Net re fT te B 1 promert to the Reyistrar4seperal, July, 1866, Nowember, 1% vul May, the company, in profits remaining after paymert 
pet inp Weak I> unin the Spirit 387 The /ancet, Jahuary 12, 1967, 3 Testimonials from of the said preferential accruing dividend, 
thor hiy recruits the Heal Bottles (a2 d De. I ill, September 1963; Dr heby, February 1 fc.) The par value of the cai’ pedfeve nee shares, as 
t ar © free, ¢ t next si 7 stone 1%4s, antl December, 1 . well as any arrears of the said preferential divi- 
tag }, PePVbt » Tort un Court Road PRICK £1 108, and upward PORTABLE FILTERS on this dend that may accrue, to be repayable out 
l lon; and all Chemist : System, £1 to £3 the entire assets of the company in prefere e 
1 7 ' i by Her M ye ng oe Ua 4 and priority to any distribution of the realised 
Patronised and used by Her Ma y the Queen, a Orne ; value of such assets to the holders of the ordi. 
ig H by H.R.H, the Prince of Wak ut Sandringham ; by H.R. nary shares 
re he co « To » ” 
ELECTR Loin 4 is Li FE the Duke of ¢ unibricige, the ¢4 f the Medical Profession, The properties which con te the security for these 
unl at London, St. Geor Fever, and German Hospitals, : i 
i i , ‘A , Snatiout m & suaranteecd preferexce shar ci- 
wid variou unatic vluus, lustitutions, Breweries, &« = . . . 
j 1. The Kurilla Mine (: res, engines, machinery, 
PU L V ERMACH ER’ S POCKET FULTERS from 4s. 6d, to 6s. each, HOUSEHOLD and FANCY FILTERS from 12s, 6d, | &c.) From this mi 87 tons of ore have been 
PATENT WATER-TESTING APPARATUS FOR DETECTING THE IMPURITIES IN WATER, 10s. 6d, and 21s, each, | raised and sokd sin e company has acquired 


. | the property. It uate between the well- 
GALVANIO OCHAIN-BANDS Danchell’s “* Test Apparatus for Discovering the Prese f Impurities in Water,” is a most convenient and | known Wallarco a: conta Mines. 

’ portable lide Dyke on the Preliminary Duties of Mealth Officers | 2, The Duryea Mine (s% .cres, engine, machinery, 
It contains the Chief*Chemical Tests for etc.) adjoining the Kurilla Mine, 












na ’ “ i bl “ i 
BELTS, POOKET BATTERIES. | This is a very handy case for the Study Table or Carpet J 

. : ~ Oualitativ \ ater Analy wd will be found of by medical other men who may have occasion to ascer- | 3. The Bon Accord property and mine ( acres free- 

KECENTLY IMPROVED tain in yy uly manner whether any of the mor tual impurities are pr nt or not in water te The Medical hold, engine, machinery, etc.), alias the 

Appros 1} the Academy of Medicine at Paris and! Ae , January 29, 1 | celebrated Burra Burra Mine, from which 220,000 

other M | Author 1 England and Abroad, | tons of ore have been raised ae sold, of the 

. - rs } value of £ 2,800,000 sterling. Captain Robert 

‘THIS Self - Applica able Physical 157, STRAND, v. 0. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. | Saunders, of the Burra Burra Mine, has very re- 

ct Ap ATING of an efficacy vastly Read—* Water: its Impurities and Purifications,” price, per post, ad. cently made a favourable report on the Bas 

rt lother external remedic Accord property. 
On tet ‘ 1, physical 1 4. 336 acres of good grazing and agricultural freehold 


, ts of the electricity they we GLASS! GLASS! GLASS! MASKELYNE AND COOKE. —| . land near the » Accord property. 


t! ' tly part inte me Townships of * Aberdeen” and “ New Aberdeen” 


, systen o at three ‘ 1“ t ess 
; por 3 why ora “| MARVE LLOUS Discovery for . a TO-DAY at three, TO-NIGHT at eight.—Messrs, These townships, covering about 75 acres, are 


and C. have inaugurated their SECOND YEAR in the 











wr t t I nition CLEANING DECANTRE and all sorts of Gls NGYPTIAN MALI’ with an entively meg and original ituate on the Ben Accord property, and a large 
ther “ H ' ' Saee the | ina few minutes, eq o wh n ne w fire ane Post Entertaimment,consisting of LIGHT and DARK SEANCES, mumber of allotine my Sore Sees ee eae 
was ‘ : Weve free, 13 stamy Ad ire the BUTLER, 15,2 chester in which the most extraordinary manifestations are pro building purposes, r ve terminus of the railway 
t t romnath cur they daily! Walk, Cheltenham, duced, thoroughly exposing and completely outdoing the from the City and Port of Adelaide is in the 
1 t i ; } eps! er eo J ‘ > ” ‘ 
en ‘ iusions ascribed by spiritualistic humbugs to super centre of the townshij . ind the line has been 
Khe tistn, liver Complaint, IRKBECK Bank Established “tural aid.—Aduission, 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s | open for some time, and is carrying on a large 
lun " Paraly B . BF trafic, 
Sciat Ner Deafness, . 29 and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery | The immediate object with which these?shares are 
Neus Epilepsy, Lane, MASKELYNE AND COOKE, — | being issued is the further development of the Kurilla 
Chout | General and Local Debility Four per cent. Interest Mowed on Deposits. Current At four in the afternoon, and nine in the evening, | Mine, in which a floor of ore reo ft. in length has recently 
Headand Tooth Aci Functional Disorders, etc.,| A unts epened similar to the Joint Stock Bank 5. but the LiGur and DARK SEANCES com unence, forming | « en laid bare in the 25 fm. level, to raise which further 
Inc etc., without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be the second part of the programme. machinery, etc., are required, ‘ 
Alter 1 her t ! have failed, and thus|kept by the customer, Cheque Books supplied ~— Payment for the shares to be made as follows, viz. :— 
I , : ordan ith) the | chases and Sales of British, Foreign, and Colonial Bo On allotment ¢s. per share, and the balance in two calls, 
ee aan ton tom Ge J) and Scientié tocks, Shares, &c., effected, Advances made horns “i MASKELYNE AND COOKE. — Jone of 105, per share, inother of 
i Office hours from ro till 4, on Me day: fro am till 9, ane tice. —The great success of the LIGHT and] Wired, at intervals of at toast one . 
ther t inp ment in the appliances by |on Saturdays from so till 2 o'clock, A Pamphlet contain- /, , . )- a ANCES renders it absolutely necessary to book |C@!; but, if desired, the can aenees ae ich share may 
the Inventors their self-application extres at Sua ipneseaes ulars, =e be obtained Gratis, or sent post SEATS in ADVANCE, to secure admission, As there is|¥* Ly vil pm nr = hey owen - enn ly 
counfortal unl effective, and thu remechat tree on app R © charve for booking, the di ointed visitors paid up to participate to the ull almou ce righ 
} ke ANC 1s $ RAVENSCROFT, Alanager, © hee ’ pt fey have fond privileges attaching thereto, from the date of such 


former i « only themselves to blame The box office is open from 
’ payments, 


en till five, and tickets can also be obtained of Mitchell 
ulvermac her’ Ss Pamphlet of = Ou 1 Bond Street; H Royal Exchange Buildings.:| 5itilar companies have realised very large returns ; for 
P Med entific extracts, and a selection| TONEY, Time and Life are Lost j;. Sid Bow! Street aye aad all pele el Ae | example = 


wse, ; and all principal Agents 
















of the d ' mr number of pr et im the event of ‘ap idental Injury or Death, Provide “yw. Mor dON, Manayer ’ ae 
mien t fetes wih yet list, as emboli ri ygainst these losses by a Policy of the thes . | = Sig 
hilet ( A { NATURI cuit ’ “TY ’ > Q 3828 
\ uns or IMi "AIH D VITAL DNERGY,” sent oa vet | RALL WAY PASSE} NOERS ASSURANCE DR. LYNN’S Change of Pro-| i t &Se ¢ 1 
a Against ACCIDENTS OF Al L. KINDS. The Oldest gramme.—DAILY at THREE and E1iGur will be| > “gs oe 
j. L. PULVERMACHER, Gad Largest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, |Zttoduced a change of programme profound mysteries g #2, 4° 
GALVANIC LSTABLISHUMENT, pA = 3 bony | 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | £810, ooo have been n paid as Compensation. DR. LYNN, Egyptian (Large) Hall.| 4 3g 7 =- 


—THIS DAY dt iF ts & C 
PANI H F 1 t y Bonus Allowed to nue urers os af Five Years’ Standing riages at sand 10. devine s, a aan y oon —. Py Is the| 
S Ss y is the acting ingre- Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local) )).°) 5 ; - 
lee 


ora real medium, or a person of runmhe wid-of abilities | 


















in Ail ANTHARIDES OIL, which! Ayents, or in deceiving the sensesY" Hox office 10 till 5. | } 
spec ity produ Whisker as Hair at ‘| 64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, | | 
it or ny ROSS, 248, ’ ° : -_ | 
Holborn, London, and all Chemist | LONDON, D R. LYNN will introduce his} 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. famous Sealed Packet, Shadows of the Future, | | | 
OMPLEXION Pills(Alex. Ross). | Egyptian Mystery, Chinese Puzzle, and Indian Marvels, | : | 
| which have gained for him the fir st place amongst xdern es .°4 : 
They quickly 1 r the skin, remove black + | BILLIARDS. EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS. wonder workers, and which, the press of England,| | = tam ° ” 
make all Tagne RES pen = ince, and America say, far eclipse all recorded feats of < - 3 | 
i post f es a ALI Ross, ELD “| "THURSTON and Co., Billiard * incient sorcerers, and modern pretenders to super : - 
" dhe » ° 
; | Table and Billiard Room Furniture Manufacturers, /tural power. | 73 » = 
> ers an s ers by appo nt to H.M ae e 
R EY Hair, 248, High Holborn, Camp Matters and Gas Pitts ~ \. be a gy tot Diploma of Merit, Vienna, 1873. } |e . = = 
the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, &c., & > » “. ( nm <: ; 
ndon.— ALEX. K HAIR DYB produces) }:stablished A.D. 114 “ GOODALL Ss Quinine Wine. The) |i} = 4 ? Wes 
perfect colour immed el eos Use ¢ & permanent » 9 “pT + best and most agreeable tonic yet introduced. For = 3 . 2 oe 
1 perfectly natural in effect, Price c&l., sent by AGENTS FOR THE SILBER LIGHT, the relief of indigestion, general debility, and loss ot} = A 2 es 3 
pont For 55 satu und all Chemist _ lamps can be " pereaated on this principle. |aypetite, it is invaluable. Recommendéd for its purity - , 
Catherine Street, Strand, cc iby the Foed Fournal, Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., Went : = 
AIR Colour Wash.—-By damping aaa ; ’ seg: |worth L.. Scott, Esq., ¥.C.S., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S,A., &c. | “a ae = 8 pe 
FACTORY—WATERLOO BILLIARD WORKS, ! 8 _ BS 
the hair with this beautifully perfumed Wash, in tw , HELSEA. § W Sold by kerecere, = and Chemists, in large} = ¢ a ; 5 2: 
dl the hair becomes its oriinal colour, and remains so CHEYNE WALK, CH meniedy ¥ jbottles, at 15, anc we = 3s oa a i &: 
by an oceasional usin ve 1., sent for stanyp ALEN Prepared by Good ‘ail ‘Backhouse » Leeds, lig ¢ s (5 3 8 a: 
\ om, La ud al nists i) = ae iy . Ug 
he cm nessa to nme /PHIL LIPS, the Original Inventor Diploma _of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. "lias fo § 2 
NOSE Machine—-This is a con-\is,y21ine Untttsanet tens Caan ewes CROODALL'S | Baking Powder—| | | & ey. i 
trivance which, applied to the nose for an hour daily, | Coach Houses, Baths, Smalt Churches, Chapel y The best Penny Packet in the World. Makes i e x 
lirects the ft cartile of which the member consist pe . a A >" delicious Brea ul without Yeast, Puddings, Pastry, &c. | a & 7) A Vv io 
z HSS. | Plot Water hKagle Works, & 26, Barbican, | Racion | tl Ee Butt i LB le h this | _ 
thu silhefor ts © wm quickly od ta perfection, |p. ¢ Close to Alderswate Street Station Also Manu we pout sh utter, oF ure ircac - « wie n thes Seiieen eid waphete 
y muse them, and without pain, Price 1 L.. | facturers of Cooking Apparatus for large Asylums, Hos Powder is easier to digest, and much more wholesome ‘ wre < waney’. 
t carr tr ALEX, I 8, High Molbor pale os email Feivate Kauilles : than that raised with Veast, and a larger quantity ts| Frederick Peterson Ward, Esq. (Chairman), Director ot 
i i 1 t rity tany ’ . 4 obtained from the same weight of flour, One trial will| the Scottish Australian Investinent Company. 


convince the most sceptical of its superiority over others. | George Clerihew, Esq., Director of the Governments 


D R. eouaal d’s New "Diacov ery. BE AUFORT Private Hotel, 14 & 15 Sold by Grocers, Che —_ and Oilmen, in 1d. Packets, 


Stock Investment Company 
6d, 45., 18. Gd, and 2s, 


| 
| james Roberts, Esq., Merchant, ro, Eastcheap, London, 
he 
| 








Beaufort Buildings, Strand. Proprietors, Mes Prepared by xeorge Smith, Esq., Director of the Central Bank of 
iM) TREATMENT AND MODE OF CURI Deh AMOnT! The bes commodation for I ailles GOODALL, BA‘ KILOU SE, & Co., Leeds. london 
“ yee Ww . tog yok , . — ot a > ot Ru and Hire akas E Sone Major H., Jelf-Sharp, Director of the London, Chatham, 
j / , , . men can have their business or priva o rondence 
av iar |ackiressed and forwarded. S.J. PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond) «x Dover Kailway 
" cone ad Street, W. Removed from 66, Regent Street. | Committee of P Imapecti nin Australia, 


SECOND-HAND SILVER Spoons and forks, 6s. od. per The Hon. Thomas Elder, M.L.C., Adelaice 


WITHOU EL MEDICINE ; ‘|LON DON and County Advance oz., all patterns, in Services, | 71¢ }ion, John Morphett, M.L.C., Adelaide, 











I t and Diag for lt Is, post-free, two an Discount Company (I imsited), 35, Farringdon : and equal to new, | 
' Strect. } Ca wh advanced Hs ; Discounted, Depo- SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Spoons, from 4s. 6d. per Secretary. 
Dei ' M.R.C.S.,1 A., & 14, York Street. | sit phe oR No Preliminary Pees. Forms Free parr. Charles ( re 7 84 
tte Panel ne gg we state it NAN STONE, Secretary, |SECOND-HAND SILVER Sugar Tongs, from 8s. ‘ haries Grainger, Esq, 
SECOND-HAND SILVER Christening Mugs, from ess, | 1, King’s Anus veth Mooryate Street, London, 
SHCOND-HAND SILVER Tea Spoons, from 17s, 6d, the} uly 11, 1874. 
Te E ither Sex.— How to increase) HORSES! Horses! Horses! No half-doz | The List OF APPLICATIONS will be KEPT OPEN onl 
rin « £3 to £5 per week easily realise stable should be without BRIANT'S COMPOUND SECOND-HAND SILVER Salt Cellars, ,, 278. per pair.|for a FRW DAYS. Directly it is closed the allotment will 
ithout risk, not interfering with present occupation, | On. OF ARNICA, Itis invaluable in all cases of sore throatr SRCOND-HAND SILVER Cream Jugs, ,, 25s. |be made. 
mples and particulars, o stamp Keturned if not|mfluenza, &c., weak joints, stale or used legs of race-/SECOND-HAND SILVER Tea Pots, Celiee Pots, Cruet 
pproved of THOMAS HUnaAND & Co., 6, Prince horses and hunters, It prevents roaring and navicula, Frames, Tea and Coffee Ser- iT 
place, Commer oad, London thisease oe be obtain with all particulars, testi vices, Waiters, Cups, &c.,, ou RIstTs and Emigrants to 
5A. W IE 1 ondon, or of BARCLAY and Sons, r arringdon Street * ite, at about half the ori-| Line of Steamers from Liverpool every Wednes« anc 
¥ I LPTON'S Price ys. 6d. and 7s, per bottle, or in cases 10s. 6d. and inal cost, from Belfast every Thursday. Cabin, 12 guineas. 
VEGETABLE Pt a. eamin ‘ S.] PHILLIPS, 113, , ~ Bond Street, W. Steerage passages at reduced rates “are granted by the 





RIFYING PILLS, During 


the last FORTY Years have Tourist Tickets to Niagara and back, ayailable for 
proved their value inthow _TNTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- MUTUAL Loan Fund Associae |three months, for £24 ‘ 

uuts of cases in Diseases TION, 1874.— Wine Department.— Notice — All tion (inc orporated by Act of Parliament. 1850)| Ew ation to Southern and Western States.—Steamers 
f the Head, Chest, Bowels, Messrs. HAIG & Co.'s WINES can be TASTED, free of 14, Russell-Street™ Covent m. and 38, fre Liverpact to New Orles ams at regular intervals, 
and in all Skin Complaints are one charge, at their STALL. in the Cellars under the Koyal Ship-street, Brighton, ADV x CES MONEY upon per-;Cabin, £20; Steerage, 6 guine 
of the ‘best medicines known, G. WHELPTON AND Albert Hall, No, 9, West Porch. The entrance is in sonal Security, his of Sale, Deeds, &c., repayable by} Apply to Flinn, Main, and Mont romery, 24, James 
SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Sold by all Chemists! Kensington Road Samples can also be tasted at their instalments. Bills promptly discounted, Forms free on Street, L. iverpool ; or in London, for freiyht and _— 
and Medicine Vendors. Free by post for 8, 14, oF 33/ Offices, 7, Argyll Street. Kegent Street, W.; or 19,\receipt of stamped envelope. jto Bowring and Jamieson, Langbourne Chambers, 17 
stamps, nthe United Kingdom Mark Lane, City Cc ke. WRIGHT. Secretary |! enchurch Street. 


c — Government by this line. 
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